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REVIEWED BY C. STACEY WOODS 

Since the end of the war, a number 
of new translations of the Bible or the 
New Testament have appeared, includ- 
ing the Revised Standard Version 
translated by a committee sponsored 
by the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, Ltd.. New York, 1946). Letters 
to Young Churches, a paraphrase of 
the New Testament epistles by J. B. 
Phillips (Macmillan, New York, 
1948), and the Berkeley Version of 
the New Testament by Gerrit Verkuy| 
(James J. Gillick & Company, Berke- 
ley, California, 1945). Moody Press 
this fall has republished the transla- 
tion of the New Testament by Charles 
B. Williams, first issued in 1937. 


Dr. Williams’ translation has both 
the advantage and the disadvantage of 
being the work of one man. It pur- 
ports to be a translation “in the lan- 
guage of the people,” and is note- 
worthy for a clarity and accuracy with 
which the tense-significance of the 
Greek verbs have been faithfully ren- 
dered in English. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the translation 
from this standpoint. However, it is 
questionable whether the same success 
in translating the nouns and adjectives 
has been achieved, and this reviewer 

(Continued on page 28, column 3) 
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You and the 


"Priesthood 


BY JOHN SMART 
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Au CHRISTIANS—men and women— 
are priests. 

To some Christians, especially those 
from freer communions, this may be 
surprising, and yet it is clearly taught 
in the Scriptures. “Ye also, as lively 
[living] stones, are built up a spir- 
itual house, a holy priesthood ... Ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood (I Peter 2:5,9). The 
Apostle Peter writes this of Christians 
as a whole and not of some select 
group among them. Revelation 1:5-6 
suggests that those who have been 
cleansed from sin by the blood of 
Christ are “priests unto God.” 

Four types of priests are referred to 
in the New Testament. There is the 
Aaronic order of priests, frequently 
spoken of in the Gospels. Melchisedec, 
King of Salem, has an order of priests 


named after him which antedates the 
Aaronic priesthood, Jesus Christ being 
spoken of as “an high priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec” (He- 


brews 6:20). Allusion to a current 
pagan priesthood prominent in New 
Testament times is also found in the 
reference to the priest of Jupiter in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Then there is the 
order of Christian priests, something 
entirely new, that God has called into 
being through Jesus Christ our Sav- 
iour. 

The Aaronic priesthood prefigures 
the Christian priesthood; and Aaron, 
Israel’s first high priest, is typical of 
our Lord in His present High Priestly 
ministry in heaven. The sons of Aaron 
and their descendants illustrate the 
Christian priesthood as a whole. There 
is, however, this distinction that the 








When thou prayest. rather let thy heart 
e without words than thy words without 


eart. Prayer will make a man cease from 





in. or sin will entice a man to cease from 


rayer. Pray often. for prayer is a shield to 





e soul. a sacrifice to God, and a scourge 





» Satan.—BUNYAN 


Aaronic priesthood was a selective 
group within the nation Israel, where- 
as the Christian priesthood includes 
all who have been born again through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. There 
are interesting contrasts and compar- 
isons between the priests of Aaron and 
priests of Jesus Christ, which show 
quite graphically something of the 
high and holy calling of all who be- 
long to Christ. 


The Aaronic priesthood was or- 
dained to serve the nation Israel in 
offering gifts and sacrifices to Jehovah 
on behalf of the Jewish nation. The 
ordinary people were not permitted to 
approach God directly because of their 
sin. The rank and file of Israel had 
no access to the sanctuary. Even the 
ordinary priests could not enter the 
Holy of Holies where God chose to 
meet with his people, that is, the inner 
shrine of the Hebrew tabernacle. There 
was only one man—the high priest— 
who had this privilege. and he alone 
once only each year and with the blood 
of atonement could push the veil aside 
and stand in the presence of God. All 
of this belonged to a bygone age. To- 
day the situation is wonderfully dif- 
ferent. “Christ hath also once suffered 
for sins, the Just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God” (1 Peter 
3:18). Christians have been made 
near to God “by the blood of Christ” 
(Ephesians 2:13). And today every 
believer having been brought to God. 
is at liberty — no, more, has the re- 
sponsibility to heed God’s invitation to 
draw near to Him and to minister be- 
fore Him as one of His holy priests 


(Hebrews 10:22): 


The Aaronic priests were called. 
cleansed. clothed, sanctified, and con- 
secrated. All of this is a picture of the 
calling. cleansing. investiture, sancti- 
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fication, and consecration of the Chris- 
tian priesthood. The sons of Aaron in 
their consecration service had the 
blood of a ram applied to the right 
ear, the thumb of the right hand, and 
the great toe of the right foot (Exodus 
29:20; Leviticus 8:24). To those who 
believe in Christ His precious blood 
has been applied. Practically this 
means that God’s priests are sealed by 
the blood of Christ. They are bought 
by His blood and thus separated unto 
God. They belong to Him. For what 
purpose? To hear His Word, to work 
His walk His way. If the 
blood-marked ear, that is, the ear 
claimed by God, is inclined to hear 
God’s Word, there will be no great 
problem about the activity of the 
hands or the direction of the feet. 
Remembering that he is set apart by 
the blood of Christ gives character to 
the Christian. He will refuse to par- 
ticipate in those things which are out 
of keeping with that holy sacrifice by 
which he is sanctified to God — the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

After being sanctified, the priests 
were consecrated. The difference be- 
tween sanctification and consecration 
in the Old Testament may be illus- 
trated by the picture of a pitcher being 
set aside for the purpose of holding 
water and of that pitcher being filled 
with water. The setting apart is the 
sanctification; the filling is the conse- 
cration. The priests of old were sanc- 
tified by blood and consecrated as the 
parts of the ram of consecration filled 
their hands. So the Christian priest of 
today is sanctified by the precious 
blood of Christ and is consecrated, or 
filled, with those spiritual endowments 
which the Lord Jesus Himself imparts 
to all His people, and with those mate- 
rial things of life which he puts into 
our hands. 

The Aaronic priesthood was or- 
dained and set apart that it might offer 
both gifts and sacrifices to God. The 
Christian as a priest is called to a sim- 
ilar ministry. Two adjectives describe 
the Christian priest. He is called a 
“holy priest” (1 Peter 2:5). In this 


will, to 





connection he ministers to God, offer. 
ing spiritual sacrifices of thanksgiy. 
ing, praise, and worship (Hebrews 
13:15-16). Then he is described as a 
“royal priest.” As such he ministers 
on behalf of God toward the world 
(1 Peter 2:9). Thus the Christian 
priest is both a worshiper and a wit- 
ness. 

The Christian fulfills his functions 
as a holy priest when he offers to God 
the “sacrifice of praise . . . continually, 
giving thanks to his name” (Hebrews 
13:15). It is one of today’s tragedies 
that Christians may be willing to work 
for Christ—to serve Him by witness- 
ing to their fellows — but they neg- 
lect to worship Him. There is a great 
danger that some of the organized 
churches may turn their backs upon 
the sanctuary of God in favor of the 
pulpit. preferring the ministry of 
preaching about God to the people, to 
the worship of God Himself. Thus the 
primary function—worship—has be- 
come secondary, and the secondary 
function-——-service—primary. Instead 
of maintaining the order of worship 
first and then witness, it is witness and 
perhaps worship if an occasion for 
worship is provided. Spiritual sacri- 
fices are the overflowings of grateful 
hearts in the presence of God. Wor- 
ship has been described as “the over- 
flow of a heart full of Christ.” With 
such sacrifices God is well pleased 
(Hebrews 13:16). 

Much that we read in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning the ritual of worship 
is hard to understand, and yet nothing 
is without deep significance and spir- 
itual meaning when properly under- 
stood. In the days of Aaron, the 
priests had their hands filled with 
parts of the ram of consecration and 
they waved these pieces as a wave: 
offering before the Lord (Exodus 29: 
22-28). Their hands were filled with 
things which spoke of the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. and these they presented 
to God in this manner. So today God 
would have His priests who have 
named the name of Christ be fully 


(Continued on page 26, column 1) 
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“have no other motive in giving than to please 


God. In modern philanthropy we are ‘egged on’ with 


other motives: It will do them good; they need 


the help; they deserve it’ . 


. » Jesus Christ allows 


no other motive in giving than to 


please God”—Oswald Chambers 


I. IN GIVING, you feel that you have 
earned any rights whatever over an- 
other life, you have not given, you 
have only bought—Power. 

If, by giving—whether it be time, 
money, service, or your body to be 
burned—you have sought to obtain 
from the Lord the desires of your 
heart, you have not given; you have 
merely bargained with God. 

If, in giving to another, you present 
yourself with a comforting breast- 
plate of complacency, you have not 
given; you have but softened your 
spiritual fibre for good. 

If you have given, say money, when 
the Lord has asked for time—or given 
time when He asked for money—you 
have not given. You are merely doping 
your conscience with a soporific which 
in no way lessens the guilt. of your 
disobedience. 
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If you have given to God that which 
costs you nothing, you have not given. 
You have only patronized God. 

If, in giving, you have sought to en- 
hance your own reputation among the 
people of God, you have not given; 
you have but robbed your Lord of His 
glory and turned the house of prayer 
into a den of thieves. 

If you have given only from a sense 
of duty or to meet some moral claim 
on your help, you have not given. But 
you have done your duty, which is 
better than not doing it. Only—do not 


fool yourself that you have given. 
* * * 


Every man ... so let him give; not 
grudgingly, or of necessity: for God 
loveth a cheerful giver. I] Corinthians 
Oh 

They . . . first gave their own selves. 
Il Corinthians 8:5. —COMES 





= PONTIUS PILATE and Jesus of 
Nazareth faced each other at the bar 
of Roman justice nineteen hundred 
years ago, Pilate voiced the unan- 
swered query of all men: “What is 
truth?” Whether Pilate spoke in flip- 
pant jest, in sour cynicism, or in 
deadly earnest — whether he were 
thinking of personal veracity, legal ac- 
tuality, or philosophic verity we may 
never know. 

But the paradoxical fact remains 
that men believe there is truth even 
though they think that no one person 
or no one age has fully attained it. 

Truth may be defined as correspon- 
dence with reality. If the next-door 
neighbor asserts that he caught a ten- 
pound fish in the north woods last 
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Truths vs. Truth 





Men’s truths may change in number and value, 


but the Truth is the same in all ages. 


BY MERRILL C. TENNEY 


summer, incredulity might be pardon- 
able; but if the aforesaid neighbor 
can produce the fish mounted on a 
plaque, with witnesses to confirm the 
fact that he caught it, his statement 
may he received as truth because the 
material evidence supports the claim. 

Such a demonstration, however, does 
not reveal all there is of truth. Truth 
as a whole would entail all corres- 
pondence with reality as a whole, and 
would imply, first, that man could have 
access to all the facts of the universe; 
second, that he would be capable of 
comparing all of these facts with all 
existing concepts; and third, that he 
could grasp the entire resulting cor- 
respondence as one integrated system. 
Such a synthesis has never been 


achieved by any single mind. Must 
the conclusion necessarily follow that 
truth can never be known because no 
lifetime is long enough or any one 
mind great enough to comprehend it 
entirely ? 

Certainly the fact that the complete 
meaning of the universe has not yet 
been attained by any one man ‘does not 
mean that truths cannot be known. 
Truth is universal; truths are particu- 
lar. Truth is all-embracing in space 
and time; truths apply to one field of 
knowledge only. Truth is the quest of 
the philosopher; truths are the dis- 
covery of the scientist. Truth, when 
fully known, is final and absolute; 
truths are partial and relative, though 
in their sphere they are reliable. 
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Human discovery has dealt mostly 
with truths which, though regarded as 
incontestable, may fall short of final 
truth. Euclid founded the science of 
geometry on certain axioms which 
were and still are accepted as self-evi- 
dent. By the scientific method of rea- 
sning from these basic postulates, 
nd by building one theorem on others 
hich had been proved, he laid the 
pundation for the whole of geometry 
nd it has changed little since his day. 
Of all the sciences, geometry can be 
regarded as one of the most exact and 
permanent. It answers all comers with 
3 Q.E.D. and leaves nothing to caprice 
or to subjective opinion. Is it there- 
fore final? Today the geometry of 
‘Euclid is regarded as valid only if we 
think of space in terms of rectangular 
dimensions. If we assume the infinity 
of length, breadth, and height, his 
system is correct; but if, as Einstein 
claims, space is curved, then Euclid’s 
entire reasoning is thrown out of joint, 
for a straight line is not always the 
shortest distance between two points, 
and the other fundamental postulates 
of plane geometry will suffer modifica- 
tions that will make all of the deduc- 
tions from them incorrect in the larger 
world of curved space. Because most 
men think in terms of rectangular di- 















ust ; . . . 
mensions, Euclid’s work is still useful, 
rat ‘. " 
ms but if the universe as a whole must be 
oa conceived in terms of Einstein’s curva- 
pi ture of space, Euclid’s geometry be- 
comes just one more of the changing 
Pe truths that must be subsumed under a 
a larger truth. 
4 Human knowledge, then, becomes a 
n, | Process of discovering new truths, or 
e | new aspects of reality, and of relating 
me _ them in a system that will approximate 
f truth. From time to time, as the con- 
0 : 
if cepts of the universe have changed, 


there have come revolutions in thought 
which have transformed the entire 
outlook of man’s life. Such a revolu- 
h tion was the Copernican system of as- 
tronomy, which, making the sun, 
rather than the earth, the center of the 
planetary system, had tremendous re- 
Percussions both in the scientific and 
theological realms. The telescope, the 
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microscope, and the spectroscope have 
revealed hitherto unsuspected facts 
about the universe, and the science 
books of today bulge with information 
undreamed of a century ago. 

Intellectual progress has become a 
series of leaps from one hypothesis to 
another. Each of these hypotheses sup- 
posedly incorporates all of the latest 
and best learning and is quickly aban- 
doned when some new and disturbing 
phenomenon is observed and classified. 
Because of the rapid change in thought 
effected by the discovery of new cor- 
respondences with reality, modern man 
is likely to conclude with sunny op- 
timism that all old beliefs are falla- 
cies, that all new beliefs are true, and 
that he is slowly but surely ascending 
to final truth on the golden ladder of 
research. 


Often overlooked are two limita- 
tions of this reasoning. The first is 
that the discovery of a new principle 
does not necessarily invalidate the old 
one but may simply present new con- 
ditions under which the old principle 
still operates. When railroads were 
first built, they were denounced as un- 
safe because traveling on them at high 
speeds would take one’s breath away. 
Though riding on an open railroad 
car at sixty miles an hour might not 
prove fatal to the passengers, flying in 
a plane at supersonic speeds without 
protection from air currents certainly 
would kill any pilot. Fortunately, 
modern streamlining protects the pilot 
from such an unhappy outcome. How- 
ever, the essential truth of the objec- 
tion remains the same; it is just that 
another truth has been applied to 
counteract it. 


Secondly, the discovery of new 
truths does not mean a change in basic 
truth. When men first found that bor- 
ing holes in two logs and mounting 
them on sticks, made the moving of 
weights easier, they discovered a prin- 
ciple of mechanics. Today, though the 
automobile will travel faster, farther, 
and more comfortably than a crude 
oxcart, the only difference in the two 
is that the automobile’s wheels are 


more nearly perfect mechanically than 
those of the wagon, and that they are 
fitted with springs and shock-absorb- 
ers. The principle of the wheel is the 
same for both. 


Scientific truths, therefore, however 
intricate and novel, only demonstrate 
that man is discovering laws that have 
always existed. The individual truths 
may be multiplied and new relation- 
ships between truths will undoubtedly 
become plain. With these multiplied 
discoveries there grows the conscious- 
ness that man is only beginning to ap- 
prehend the vastness of the system that 
underlies all these truths as one great 
stratum of rock underlies all of its 
many visible outcroppings at various 
points over a wide area. 


It is, therefore, quite proper that 
man should say that he has discovered 
a truth when some new correspondence 
with reality is established; but it is 
sheer arrogance for him to claim that 
he knows all truth, or that his latest 
hypothesis is the answer to the riddle 
of the universe. Human experience is 
not yet great enough to claim full un- 
derstanding of all the secrets of the 
physical world. Man can only say that 
he has picked up a few pebbles on the 
vast shore of knowledge. 


Such a realization of the extent of 
truth enlarges respect for it, and pre- 
sents a dilemma. If all of the observ- 
able phenomena about us, including 
both spiritual and material forces, are 
not capable of integration into a sin- 
gle pattern, working toward a definite 
end, the world is irrational and mean- 
ingless. Man cannot then account for 
his origin or for his destiny and can- 
not even predict his own sanity in the 
mad flux of life. Under these circum- 
stances, all science and philosophy are 
futile since they are either erroneous, 
because man is not sane, or pointless 
because he is doomed. If on the other 
hand, the world can be integrated into 
a pattern, its integral nature does not 
originate with man. He simply discov- 
ers certain facts about the world and 
finds that they fit together in logical 
fashion because they were so integ- 





Dr. Merrill C. Tenney is a transplanted 
ew Englander who now seems firmly estab- 
ished in the Middle West. 
ow he has been teaching at Wheaton Col- 
lege and is head of the Graduate School of 
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Theology. Born in Massachusetts, he was 
also educated there (his Ph.D. is from Har- 
vard), and launched on his life-work. 





rated before he ever conceived of any 
hypothesis to account for their inter- 
relation. Electrons, protons, and neu- 
trons functioned as matter long before 
any human mind had formulated the- 
ories about them. 


Behind the world as man sees it 
there is an abiding truth, the everlast- 
ing pattern of all things. It is reason- 
able to believe that, if the human mind 
is part of the pattern, and if in frag- 
mentary fashion it is comprehensible 
by man, there must be an Eternal Mind 
which has devised, integrated, and 
made effective the functioning of the 
cosmos. Truth, in its fullest sense, is 
the expression of a living Mind. 


The comprehension of truth is im- 
perative for the well-being of man. 
Partial knowledge of scientic facts 
may be either unsatisfactory or dan- 
gerous. The student who combines 
chemicals ignorantly may leave the 
laboratory through its roof. In like 
fashion partial knowledge of spirtual 
reality may be fraught with peril, for 
if man cannot adjust himself properly 
to the moral world, he may find the 
outcome of his maladjustment as dis- 
astrous as the venture in chemistry. 


How shall this necessary compre- 
hension of truth be achieved? If all 
of scientific truth cannot be explored 
and charted in one generation, is it not 
a fair assumption that not all of spir- 
itual truth can be formulated in the 
same time? And if man cannot in a 
single lifetime by his unaided efforts 
apprehend the aspects of spiritual 
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, HIs is interested in obtaining snapshots or 
photographs of Campus in the Woods- (any 
year) or Campus in The Firs for possible 
publication. Negatives are preferred. These 


will be returned promptly. 


truth that are significant for his des- 
tiny, is not his situation hopeless? 
Each succeeding generation would be 
like the ranks of ants that march into 
a ring of fire, sacrificing themselves to 
experimentation with a hostile element 
in order that over their charred bodies 
their followers might perchance attain 
their goal. By this chain of reasoning 
one might conclude that the Supreme 
Mind values the human race so lightly 
that He will not allow them to find 
spiritual truth except by groping in 
the darkness of ignorance until they 
happen to come upon the solutions for 
their problems. Only by chance can 
these solutions be found, and the hap- 
py people who find them will enjoy 
them at the expense of their unsuccess- 
ful precursors. 


From a materialistic position one 
may argue that, if man has climbed 
from savagery to civilization by the 
trial-and-error method in scientific dis- 
covery, there is no reason why the 
same process should not be applied in 
his moral and spiritual development. 
Why may not the cumulative experi- 
ence of the race, preserved in increas- 
ingly lofty standards, provide all that 
man needs for his moral and spiritual 
progress ? 


The opposite position avers that the 
aids to comfort and pleasure which 
have been invented gradually are not 
essential to the preservation of any 
particular person, but that a knowl- 
edge of spiritual truth is imperative 
for every one who seeks to be on right 
terms with God. Bathtubs, telephones, 
and airplanes may make modern life 
more pleasurable and efficient, but man 
can exist without them. A knowledge 
of the mechanical principles on which 
they are built is not necessary for 
man’s material survival; but if man’s 
destiny has any connection with eter- 
nal truth, a knowledge of spiritual 
truth concerning God is necessary, and 
each man needs some comprehension 
of it in his own time; he cannot wait 
for a coming generation to discover it. 


Therefore, full realization of spir- 
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itual truth must come from some ¢ 
perience greater than that of any ¢ 
person. It demands a revelation, f 
the Supreme Mind must disclose Hi 
self to man if the latter is to posse 
the clue which will guide him through} 
the maze of temporal perplexities @ 
eternal certainty. Such a revelatig 
requires the demonstration of spirit 
reality in comprehensible terms, ¢ 
concentration of truth in a_ limited 
space of time, and the impartation of 
truth in a practical manner. What 
men need today is not a new jargon 
but a new perception which will en 
able them to see the truth about God 
and about themselves. 


Plainly, then, the necessary alterna 
tive to discovery is revelation, and 
there are a considerable number of 
modern men who, without invalidating 
the achievements of modern scientifi¢ 
research, believe that such a revelation 
has been given. Historic Christianity, 
however much its adherents may have 
varied among themselves in partisan 
beliefs, has always held that the cem 
tral revelation of God, the Supreme 
Mind of the universe, is in the person 
of Jesus Christ. In Him spiritual 
truth has been translated into humaii 
experience. He taught spiritual truth} 
so practically that none could mistake 
its meaning, and by His life, death, 
and resurrection He made it a dynamic 
power in the lives of those who sim 
cerely believed upon Him. 


The truths which men discover may 
change in number and in value form 
century to century, but the truth which 
integrates and makes all lesser truths 
significant does not change. The fun- 
damental truth of human_ responsi | 
bility, of human sin, of divine grace, | 
and of a personal God who is all | 
righteousness yet all love are the same | 
in all ages, and are as credible and | 
necessary to men of the twentieth | 
century as they were in the first cen 
tury. These principles, like the laws | 
of nature, are founded on the con: } 
tinnity of the Eternal Being, and there} 
fore they are always “modern.” ENF 
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I, THE beginning of nearly every 
semester, most Inter-Varsity chapters 
are faced with some of the following 
questions: What makes a good Bible 
study group? How shall we go about 
organizing one? After we are organ- 
ized, just how can we keep up the 


attendance? What shall we study ? 
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BY JANE HOLLINGSWORTH 


What helps shall we use? What shall 
we do about leadership? How can we 
get all the members interested and 
keep them so? Shall we have a large 
class or several small ones? 

An increasing number of Inter- 
Varsity chapters are finding that with 
a little serious forethought, it is pos- 


sible for the entire semester’s Bible 
study to be vastly improved. Last 
term at the University of Michigan it 
was decided that each of the small 
groups would study the same book— 
Hebrews. In order to do what they 
could to right the wrong of poor lead- 
ership, they decided to have a two-day 
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conference on the campus during 
registration week, so that the various 
leaders could really study together. | 
went up to meet with them, and for 
two solid days we studied Hebrews, 
talking over at the same time every 
phase of group Bible study. During 
this conference, those who were plan- 
ning to lead actually had the experi- 
ence of taking over the group. Then 
the rest sat around and analyzed the 
study period he had led, suggesting 
improvements. I believe this evalua- 
tion was probably the most helpful 
activity of the conference. Among 
other things, these leaders were made 
to feel the importance of their respon- 
sibility for the Bible studies very early 
in the term. They realized that since 
there would be no lecturers and no 
special speakers, the whole term’s 
studies would be a failure unless they 
could lead them effectively. 


In cities like New York and Phila- 
delphia and Boston where there are a 
number of colleges in one area, it has 
been possible to have what we called 
a Bible Study Clinic. At such clinics, 
the leaders of Bible study groups from 
the various colleges met for a week of 
special sessions at which a staff mem- 
ber came to study the Bible with them, 
to help them get more from their 
study and learn how to have more ef- 
fective discussion groups. One thing 
that the New York group found very 
helpful was a concentration on learn- 
ing how to ask good questions in order 
to stimulate a lively group discussion. 
What they did was to study the pass- 
age for a little while, each person in 
the group studying on his own. Fol- 
lowing that, each tried to make up a 
good question, which he later posed to 
the whole group. The group attempted 
to answer it, and afterwards decided 
whether or not he had asked a good 
question. In this way, many of them 
thought in terms of questions for the 
first time, as they came to realize that 
a good question is often the key to a 
good discussion. 


At the University of Buffalo, they 


were planning to study Philippians 
with a different leader each week. Af- 
ter each passage had been assigned to 
a different leader, then I studied that 
passage separately with him, making 
suggestions. This meant that every 
person who led the book of Philip- 
pians this semester had the opportun- 
ity to study and think it through with 
someone else. This sort of thing we 
have been calling a “coaching session.” 
Coaching sessions have been very pro- 
fitable this fall in week-end confer- 
ences. During a long week end from 
Friday to Sunday, it was possible to 
have two discussion groups led by the 
students themselves. Early in the con- 
ference certain students were assigned 
to lead these discussion groups. They 
were told what passages to lead, so 
that during any spare time they could 
be studying it. At some time prior to 
the discussion he was to lead, all the 
leaders got together in a coaching 
session and studied under the guid- 
ance of a staff member. During that 
coaching period, certain key questions 
were suggested so that — in private 
study—the leader could add his own 
results to this skeleton outline. Fol- 
lowing these small discussion groups, 
the entire conference met together and 
discussed whether or not the Bible 
study had been profitable—if so, what 
had made it that way, and if not, what 
could have been done to improve it. 

A number of groups have also been 
having these coaching sessions run 
right through the term. A _ capable 
person available to the campus—such 
as a local staff member, a graduate 
student, or someone who has had con- 
siderable experience in leading Bible 
study groups—meets with the leaders 
from week to week to help them in the 
study of the passage which they in 
turn will help others to study later 
that same week. 

Where such a person is not avail- 
able, several leaders have studied to- 
gether themselves without the guidance 
of an experienced person, and have 
found that they received many helpful 
suggestions from each other. Such 


sessions were called “preparation se, 
sions.” When leaders study with a 
eye to teaching, it is amazing hoy 
much difference it makes in what th 
get from the Bible. Incidentally, jf 
every time one studied the Bible, he 
did it with an eye to passing it on to 
someone else or leading another per. 
son to see scriptural truth for himself, 
it would do much to transfer him from 
the realm of the passage into the 
realm of the enthusiastic Bible student, 
If a chapter’s main difficulty is not 
leadership but getting the students a 
a whole interested in getting at the 
Bible for themselves, perhaps a dis 
cussion meeting similar to the one 
described on page 56 of Look at Life 
with the Apostle Peter might do much 
toward getting the group to realize the 
seriousness and necessity of personal 
Bible study. In this meeting, you 
might discuss such questions as these; 
How could our group studies of the 
past have been improved? If someone 
asked you how important the Bible is 
to you, what would you say? Do you 
treat the Bible as though it were as 
important as you claim it is? What 
would you like to see accomplished 
this year through your Bible study? 
What is the purpose of any Bible 
study? How much is Bible study 
worth to you? How valuable is the 
Bible in comparison with the other 
things you study? Is it valuable 
enough to give it 20 minutes out of 
the 1440 minutes in each day? When 
was the last time you had real joy 
and blessing in reading and studying 
the Bible for yourself? Throw out 
these questions and others for every: [ 
one to think through and answer for | 
himself. Such a meeting could end in | 
a season of prayer and a promise from | 
each person to the Lord that he will 
spend more time, and a definite time, | 
in Bible study each day through the 
coming term. Many students don't 
study the Word of God because they 
have never had the experience of 
studying it and don’t know what it 
can mean to them. Others hardly | 
know that they ought to study the | 
} 
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Bible or that there is much benefit 
from it. But with such a meeting at 
the beginning of a term, it might call 
the indispensability of Bible study to 
their attention for the first time. 

If you feel that you can’t handle 
the Bible study without some aid, per- 
haps some of the study books from 
the Inter-Varsity office will be of help. 
You will find that most of the Inter- 
Varsity Bible study materials as well 
as “This Morning With God” in HIS 
is built upon the question method. 
Questions can become very mechan- 
ical, but a good question rightly used 
can be just what is needed to start 
other people thinking. If you do use 
any of the Inter-Varsity materials, 
may | make these suggestions: Use it 
intelligently. Have each leader read 
the introduction thoroughly and find 
out how it is intended to be used. 
Examine the book carefully that you 
intend using, to find out whether or 
not it meets your purpose. Some study 
materials are written for group use; 
some, for individual use only; some, 
for individual and group use. Trying 
to build a discussion group around 
material that was intended primarily 
for individual use may be a hindrance 
rather than a help. If helps for leader- 
ship are given in the book, go over 
them carefully and plan ahead of 
time how you will lead the discussion. 

Use the materials to start your think- 
ing, not to stop it, and don’t stop with 
the material itself. If you are going 
to use it, by all means follow it until 
you are sure you have got the point of 
the material itself. Most of it has been 
carefully thought out with you in 
mind and should be of help to you in 
your situation. Sometimes the study 
material is planned in such a way as 
to introduce you to a new method of 
Bible study that may be unfamiliar. 
Consequently you will need sufficient 
time to get into it and understand how 
it is planned. Give it a good try and 
make sure that it can’t be of use to 
you before discarding it. You may 
not appreciate it at first because you 
are new at that type of study and 


(Continued on page 26, column 2) 
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and Psychiatry 


‘ YOU READ Time, perhaps you no- 
ticed the article last winter which read 
as follows: 

“*T sought the Lorp, and he heard 
me and delivered me from all my 
fears’ (Psalm 34:4). If King David 
knew what he was talking about, then 
Freud was off-base. From many of the 
Psalms, it is plain that Psalmist David 
understood the meaning of anxiety. 
Psychologist Orval Hobart Mowrer, 
Associate Professor of Education at 
Harvard University, assured the top 
US. scientists convening last week at 
Chicago that David, for all his poetic 
language, was on solid psychiatric 
ground. ‘Modern psychiatrists,’ Mow- 
rer said, ‘have been a long while 
catching up.” 

David also said (Psalm 32:2), 
“Blessed is the man unto whom the 
Lorp imputeth not iniquity . . . I gc- 
knowledged my sin unto thee, and 
mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, 
I will confess my. transgressions unto 
the Lorp; and thou forgavest the in- 
iquity of my sin” (Psalm 32:2,5). 

I wonder if you have had these ex- 
periences? Salvation, you know, is 
not only for the man in the gutter, 
but for the intellectual in the univer- 
sity, and for the deepest thinkers. 


In the Bible we discover that both 
the lowly fisherman named Peter and 





David 

























BY CONSTANCE CALENBERG — 


the brilliantly intellectual, well-edu- | 
cated Jew named Paul had to experi- 
ence the same “new birth” -by accept- 
ing Jesus Christ, God’s Son, as their 
personal Saviour. 
That is what I am inviting you 1 
do. In Jeremiah 17:9-10 we Tks 
“The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked: who 
can know it? I the Lorp search 
heart,” and in John 5:24, “Verily. 3; 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth 
my word, and believeth on him that 
sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation; but — 
is passed from death unto life.” 
Life, at its very longest, is fleeting. 
In one lifetime no man has ever yet 
been able to read all of the books that © 
have been written or digest all the | 
knowledge that is in the world. You, — 
as a thinker, are perhaps attempting | 
to do this, but in so doing, do not | 
neglect your eternal soul. 
“For what shall it profit a man, if — 
he shall gain the whole world, and ~ 
lose his own soul” (Mark 8:36)? — 
Make provision for life everlasting — 
now by confessing that you are a sin- 
ner (“for all have sinned”—Romans | 
3:23) and telling God in prayer that | 
you accept the sacrifice His Son made. 
on the Cross as covering for your sin 
and that you will live for His glory. © 
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Not all will agree with Mr. 
Butt’s interpretation 

of the problem 

of the Christian’s sin, but 

his discussion is stimulating 
and should send you 

to the Word of Ged for 
further study. Also, this article 
does not purport to be an 
exposition of Romans 

6, 7 and 8, but only 

to examine certain verses in these 
chapters as they deal with 

this particular body of truth. 








I. Is OF the utmost importance that 
the Christian know what the Bible 
says about his relationship to sin. Nor- 
mal spiritual growth and truly effec- 
tive service for God is to a great extent 
dependent upon our apprehending the 
truth of God in this regard as He has 
been pleased to reveal it in the Scrip- 
tures. Hence wisdom demands that we 
give the matter our careful considera- 
tion. 

The norm passage in the Word of 
God on this theme is unquestionably 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans. Therein 
the inspired Apostle affirms three fun- 
damental facts concerning the _be- 
liever’s relationship to sin, each of 
which is an inexhaustible theme for 
meditation—and the spiritual knowl- 
edge of which will inspire heartfelt 
praise to the God of all grace. 

The first fundamental fact is men- 
tioned in verse 2 of chapter 6—name- 
ly, that the believer in Jesus Christ is 
“dead to sin” or, as better translated, 
“has died to sin” or, simply, “died 
to sin.” The importance of this truth 
is indicated by the fact that in verse 
11 of the same chapter Paul exhorts 
the Roman Christians to reckon them- 
selves “to be dead indeed unto sin.” 
in other words, in the interest of our 





oe eee ee 


Sin and 


spiritual .development we Christians 
are to regard ourselves as being dead 
—as far as sin is concerned. 

But what is the meaning of the as- 
sertion that we are dead to sin? The 
context clearly indicates, | am con- 
vinced, that this is purely a judicial 
truth rather than experiential. We 
believers are before God dead to sin 
not in the sense that we are dead to 
sin’s power, but rather that we are 
dead to sin’s guilt. Representatively 
in the Person of our surety, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we “died to sin” (Ro- 
when He “died unto sin 
(Romans 6:10). The fact that 
exhortation of 


mans 6:2) 
once” 
the 
nected by likewise with what immedi- 
ately precedes — together with the 
statement of verse 8 (R.V.) that “we 
died with Christ’”—discloses that the 
sense in which we died and are dead 
to sin is similar to the sense in which 
Christ has died and is dead to sin. The 
only difference is that we died, not 
actually, but representatively, in Him 
to the guilt of our own sin; whereas 
He actually died, as our Substitute, 
to the guilt of our sin. This He did 
once and for all, which is the mean- 
ing of the word translated once; s0 
we legally and effectively in Him died 
once and for all to the guilt of our sin 


verse 11 is con- 
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before the bar of divine justice! As 
the Apostle reasons in verse 7, “he 
that is dead is freed from sin,” or “he 
who has died is justified [or dis- 
charged| from sin.” The believer, rep- 
resented by Jesus Christ when He bore 
the awful judgment of God against 
sin, is forever discharged from the 
condemnation thereof! “There is 
therefore no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus” (Ro- 
mans 8:1). 

The first fact, therefore, that we 
are called upon to apprehend concern- 
ing our relationship to sin is that on 
the ground of the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ we—through faith in Him 
are before God exonerated from the 
guilt of our sin and therefore forever 
delivered from “the wrath to come” (I 
Thessalonians 1:10). Oh, for grace to 
respond more adequately in praise 
to God for this marvelous provision 
of His sovereign grace and love to- 
ward us miserable sinners! 


now 


The second great fact concerning 
the Christian’s relationship to sin is 
found in a number of verses, includ- 
ing 18 and 22 of Romans 6. It is an 
inevitable consequence of our free 
justification. It is that we are “free 
from sin.” This freedom from sin is 
experiential, not legal, though it is 
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possible only by virtue of our judicial 
discharge from the guilt of sin through 
the shed blood of Christ. The mean- 
ing of “free from sin” is of course 
not a freedom from the presence of 
sin. Chapter 7, as we shall see, indi- 
cates otherwise. It is not an absolute 
freedom from the power of sin in the 
soul, a notion which is not at all com- 
patible with Scripture or Christian ex- 
perience. Rather, “free from sin,” as 
verse 14 suggests means a liberation 
from the dominion or ruling power 
or regnancy of sin in the soul. On the 
ground of our legal discharge from 
sin’s guilt through our representative 
death in Christ, God has made us 
alive unto Himself by an effectual op- 
eration of the Holy Spirit uniting us 
to the Risen Christ. That is to say, He 
has regenerated us. He has caused us 
to commence to walk in “newness of 
life.” He has communicated new, spir- 
itual life to our souls. He has raised 
us from among the spiritually dead 
and given us life in His Son (see 
Ephesians 2:1-7; Titus 3:3-7; I John 
5:11-12). Therefore we are to reckon 
ourselves to be not only “dead indeed 
unto sin” but “alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (Romans 
6:2): 


The result of this sovereign act of 





divine grace is that we are no longer 
servants of sin (Romans 6:17) but 
bondmen to righteousness and to God 
(v. 18). By the power of God we have 
been freed from a life in which servi- 
tude to sin is the indwelling regnant 
principle, and have been brought into 
servitude to holiness —to the living 
God! This being the case we have— 
in greater or less degree depending 
upon the measure of our spiritual 
stature—our “fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life” (6:22). 

To be more specific, though some of 
us were once such as are described in 
I Corinthians 6:9-10, yet we are so no 
longer; for we have been “washed,” 
“sanctified,” and “justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the 
Spirit of our God” (I Corinthians 
6:11, R.V.). In similar vein the Apos- 
tle Peter writes that the sojourners of 
the Dispersion prior to their conver- 
sion “wrought the desire of the Gen- 
tiles,” walking “in  lasciviousness, 
lusts, winebibbings, revellings, carous- 
ings, and abominable idolatries”; but 
afterwards they ran not with them 
“into the same excess of riot,” for 
Christ had suffered for them in order 
that they should not live the rest of 
their time “in the flesh to the lusts of 
men, but to the will of God” (I Peter 





4:1-4, R.V.). 

The third essential fact pertaining 
to the believer’s relationship to sin, 
though implied in chapter 6, is the 
avowed teaching of chapter 7. It is the 
truth that sin indwells the Christian. 
To quote the Apostle Paul: “sin dwell- 
eth in me,” “sin which dwelleth in 
me”; “I find then a law, that, when I 
would do good, evil is present with 
me”; “but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members” (Romans 7 :17,20,21,23). 
Dreadful though it may be to contem- 
plate, the naked truth is that the prin- 
ciple of unregeneracy, the remainders 
of sin or the flesh reside in the mind, 
affections, and will of the saintliest 
believer. In deceitfulness, malignancy, 
and power, sin is present with us. Its 
reigning power is broken, but sin is 
yet with us to oppose the new prin- 
ciple of holiness. Though it no longer 
reigns, it fights. It is unceasingly 
“warring” against the new life-prin- 
ciple communicated in regeneration, 
as Paul affirms from his own expe- 
rience (7:23) and as he in different 
phraseology maintains in his Epistle to 
the Galatians (5:17). In fact, in that 
Paul exhorts in Romans 6:12, “Let 
not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof,” he implies not only 
that sin indwells the saint but that also 
it constantly strives to regain the do- 
minion it had in the soul’s unregen- 
erate state. 

In view of the fact that there is sin 
in the saint, we Christians should dis- 
cover it — this “law” of indwelling 
sin (Romans 7:21,23) — and flee as 
from dread danger from the deception 
that it is not there (I John 1:8). He 
is an unfortunate soldier who doesn’t 
know that his enemy is there! Like- 
wise is the condition of the believer 
who is not alert to the bitter foe of 
God residing in his soul! Do not be 
afraid to be honest with God and your- 
self and freely and contritely admit 
before God that the root of all man- 


ner of evil (Mark 7:21-23; Galatians 
5:19-21) resides in you. And admit- 
ting its presence, oppose it constantly 
in the might of God’s power through 
the indwelling Holy Spirit. The fol- 
lowing simple spiritual rules will, if 
followed, give good success in waging 
war against “the law of sin”: 

1. Rather than allow a conscious- 
ness of your own corruptions to plague 
your conscience with a sense of guilt, 
by faith lay hold of the truth set forth 
in the first part of this article—that 
there is “no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus.” It is sig- 
nificant that this statement in Romans 
8:1 immediately follows Paul’s revela- 
tion in chapter 7 of the struggle 
against sin in his own life. Indwelling 
sin does not condemn you, for God 
judged it finally in the death of Christ. 

2. When the struggle with sin is 
exceptionally fierce and you almost 
despair of victory, remember the 
promise of God through Paul, “For 
sin shall not have dominion over you: 
for you are not under the law, but 
under grace” (Romans 6:14). Sin’s 
savage fight to regain authority over 
the soul will not be successful, for God 
has given the indwelling Holy Spirit 
to hold permanently in check the root- 
principle of sin. Notice, too, that this 
promise is associated with the exhor- 
tation of Romans 6:12 previously al- 
luded to and therefore apparently 
meant to be a word of encouragement. 

3. Daily without fail use the Word 
of God as a mirror (James 1:22-25) 
in which to see sin’s defilement from 
which you must cleanse yourself (II 
Corinthians 7:1). As you do this the 
Holy Spirit will give you in the face 
of these sins “a broken and a contrite 
heart” which is always becoming to a 
Christian (Psalm 51:17). 

4. As you are enabled to discern 
any particular lust disturbing the 
peace of the soul, whether pride, envy, 
anger, or the like, not only confess it 
to God as an abomination to Him 
sufficient to cast you in hell forever 
were it not that He has interposed the 
precious blood of Jesus in your be- 


half; but also through the power of | 
the Holy Spirit kill it (Romans 8:13; 7 
Colossians 3:5). Only the power of © 
God is sufficient to cope with these de- 
ceitful lusts, and that power is at the 
disposal of every saint to utilize as 
needed through faith. i 

5. As you aspire toward perfection | 
—and what true Christian does not ?— 
do not be surprised that you never at- 
tain it in this life (Philippians 3:12).] 
Many a young Christian has fallen 
prey to the condemning harassings of 
Satan while subject to the delusion 
that the normal Christian will not cry 
with Paul, “O wretched man that I 
am” (Romans 7:24). Not that this } 
utterance should be used as a cloak for 
unmortified and gratified lusts, but 
rather that it be allowed to serve its 
intended purpose of comforting the 
believer, zealous for holiness of life | 
but burdened with a sense of the de- | 
fectiveness of his best works. In ac- 
cord with this interpretation, Charles 
Simeon, Minister of the Church of the | 
Holy Trinity, Cambridge (1782-1836), © 
whose powerful ministry prepared the 
way for the commencement of the In- 
ter-Varsity Fellowship at Cambridge 
University, commented as follows on 
Romans 7:18-23: 

“Indeed in proportion as any man 
aspires after perfection, he will lament 
his imperfections; and in proportion 
as he sees the beauty of holiness, he 
will loathe himself for his defects: 
and we doubt not but that St. Paul’s 
spirituality of mind led him to com- 
plain more bitterly of the defects 
which, with all his exertions, he was 
not able to prevent, than he would 
have done in his unconverted state of 
more plain and palpable transgres- 
sions. It might be supposed that the 
more holy any man was, the more free 
he would be from such complaints: 
but the very reverse of this is true: the 
persons ‘who have received the first 
fruits of the Spirit’ are they who groan 
most within themselves for their com- 
plete redemption: yes, Paul himself, 
as long as he was in the body, did 

; (Continued on page 30, column 3 ) 
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Your Waiting World 


a survey of world mission fields 


CHINA 

Will the communists control all of 
China? ... Is the communist program 
in Europe also the pattern for the 
Orient? . . . Has missionary work in 
communist areas been seriously ob- 
structed? . . . Are missionaries being 
withdrawn from the field? . . . Can 
the Chinese church get along without 
missionary help? . . . What are the 
prospects for the future? 

People are asking these questions 
about missionary work in China to- 
day. And a crisp yes-or-no answer is 
not possible, because—even if we had 
all the facts—they would need to be 
considered in the light of secular and 
church history, to be weighed in the 
scale of oriental vagueness, and to be 
multiplied by the factor of four hun- 
dred million individualists. Then too, 
all this is on the natural plane, and 
our findings cannot be conclusive until 
we take God into account. The divine 
directive is the most potent factor in 
the whole complex problem. 

The present civil war in China is 
patently part of a world communist 
movement. The objectives of China’s 
communists have been plainly stated 
in the daily press as identical with the 
Marxism of Europe. In some degree 
the procedure in China has paralleled 
that in Europe. 

The future of missionary work in 
China depends largely on the new gov- 
ernment’s own interpretation of its 
promise of religious freedom. 

Had the communists settled in a 
limited area in China, most of the 
missionary societies would have stayed 
on, moving to the south and west as 
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the occasion required. But when the 
insurgents ignored the natural bound- 
ary of the mighty Yangtze, swarmed 
across the river, and made a triumphal 
march to Nanking and on to Shanghai, 
a number of societies heeded the sharp 
warnings of their consuls and evacu- 
ated their missionaries. Some of the 
missionaries made short stands at vari- 
ous points in the West and South, but 
the policy was to withdraw from China 
at least until the dust settles. In the 
meantime they plan to take up work 
in other fields where the possibility of 
being able to continue their work is 
more hopeful. The urge to leave, in 
some instances, was precipitated when 
missionaries learned that their pres- 
ence was an embarrassment to Chinese 
church members. The new officials, true 
to their stated policy of religious free- 
dom, were careful not to molest or 
inconvenience the foreign missionary, 
but uncomfortable things began to 
happen to the Chinese with whom the 
missionary associated. We hear that in 
more than one place the local Chris- 
tians suggested that the missionaries 
leave them to face the new regime 
without the stigma of being associated 
with foreign nationals. 


Not all missionaries or their socie- 
ties were led in the same way. Some 
took the stand that the Lord had called 
them to China and they must stay on, 
come what may. They feared with- 
drawal at this time might close the 
door to them forever. When cities 
changed hands, they went through the 
turn-over with their Chinese colleagues 
and fellow-believers, not knowing 


what course events would take or to 
what extent their liberties might be 
curtailed. Invited by the Chinese 
Christians to stay on if possible, they 
remained to strengthen the Chinese 
church. 


Remarkable is the fact that there 
was little looting and rioting in the 
hiatus between nationalist and com- 
munist regimes in the major cities of 
central and eastern China. The new 
regime is reported to have done a good 
job of policing, and life in the cities 
has gone on much as usual. With tre- 
mendous problems of their own, it is 
not surprising that the new govern- 
ment has not yet been able to grant 
permits for free travel, and it remains 
to be seen how much liberty will be 
given missionaries to move about in 
their own districts. 


News is spotty: we hear of church 
buildings being used for factories but 
of limited services continuing. We hear 
of local officials being friendly and of 
two at least who have been saved as 
the result of Christian witness. In 
other places Christians are dissuaded 
from attending worship services. Hun- 
dreds of young people attended Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship confer- 
ences in Peking, Shanghai, and Nan- 
king this summer, and report great 
forward strides in spiritual things; 
but on the other hand, we learn of one 
missionary working among students, 
who has been instructed not to recog: 
nize her Chinese friends on the street. 
Anomalous is the fact that the Amer- 
ican President Lines’ S. S. General 
Gordon, for instance, plying between 
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America and the Orient, brings scores 
of missionaries home from China, but 
on the return trip takes others out. 
One society alone sent a contingent of 
eighteen new workers out to China in 
October. 

‘The graduates of the Chungking 
Theological Seminary are now evan- 
gelizing on the Tibetan border. In 
Chinese Turkestan where — for some 
years—no missionary has been able to 
reside, six churches have been estab- 
lished. Indigenous Bible schools are 
graduating young people who, going 
out in twos and threes into far distant 
Tibetan and Mohammedan areas, are 
braving every type of persecution for 
the gospel’s sake. Teams of Chinese 
Christians have carried on extensive 
city-wide campaigns on their own ini- 
tiative and without missionary leader- 
ship. These aspects of the work en- 
courage us to believe that, if mission- 
aries should have to withdraw, the fu- 
ture of the church in China is not all 
darkness — provided it is upheld by 
volumes of prayer. 

How shall we appraise these facts 
and what attitude shall we take? How 
shall we pray? Is it possible that the 
Lord may still be calling new recruits 
to serve Him in China? Deuteronomy 
29:29 may help us decide: “The se- 
cret things belong unto the Lorp our 
God.” He has not told us the fine de- 
tail of history now in the offing. We 
do not know who will win this present 
civil war, whether or not communism 
will take on a Chinese flavor, or how 
much religious liberty will be given. 

“But those things which are revealed 
belong unto us .. . for ever.” Some 
factors do not change: the sin of man, 
his need for the gospel, the stupendous 
transaction at Calvary, God’s blessing 
upon His preached Word. God is not 
taken aback at the present condition 
of China. 

“That we may do all the words of 
this law.” The Great Commission is 
an unrevoked command and the neces- 
sity for carrying it out is one thing of 
which we can be sure. It is God with 
whom we have to do. “Now, Lorp, 
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behold their threatenings,” was the 
prayer of the missionaries being per- 
secuted in the first century. Let us 
take our stand with them and pray that 
God will give unto His servants bold- 
ness to speak His Word. 

—IVAN ALLBUTT 


Mr. Ivan Allbutt as the present Edi- 
torial Secretary of the China Inland 
Mission, which is still determinedly 
sending new missionaries out, is well 
qualified to present this portion of 
the survey. 


JAPAN 
Today, Japan represents a door wide 


open to evangelical missions. Never 
before has there been such a response 
to the gospel because of the admitted 
failure of other gods to help in time 
of need. It is not so much that the 
people are seeking Christ, but they are 
seeking something that will satisfy 
their heart’s need. Because of this, 
communism is a very real threat to 
Japan. Opportunities for student work 
are encouraging, but the need for 
workers is tremendous. Realizing the 
urgency of the present situation in 
Japan, many mission boards have in- 
creased their staffs, but the large ma- 
jority of these new workers are with- 
out facility in the language and can do 
little to meet the immediate opportun- 


ity. Therefore, there is a great need 
for nationals who know the Lord Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and who will be will- 
ing to serve as interpreters for Bible 
teachers and evangelists. Also, there 
is a real need for national Christian 
leaders with a vision and zeal for 
reaching their own people for Christ. 


INDIA 


This month the sovereign republic 
of India comes into being. And the 
new constitution guarantees the right 
to preach the gospel of Christ, to pro- 
fess and propagate any religion. This 
is a great victory, for powerful ele- 
ments tried to forbid it. Christians 
everywhere should give thanks for this 
and be grateful to the present govern- 
ment of India for its great effort to 
maintain fairness and impartiality to- 
ward religious groups. 


This freedom of religion is partly 
an outgrowth of the intention of the 
leaders of India to set up a secular 
state, in contrast to the purpose of 
those in Pakistan—to establish a Mo- 
hammedan country. So the Indian gov- 
ernment is committed to a policy of 
not favoring any one religious group, 
even though the big majority of off- 
cials, from the highest to the lowest 











levels, is Hindu; and thus this impar- 
tiality will be difficult to maintain. 

The new political regime does, on 
the other hand, bring definite pressure 
on mission work in two directions. 
One is the effort to bring mission 
schools and hospitals in line with those 
maintained by the government, by add- 
ing non-Christians to staffs, boards of 
control, by having government super- 
vision of curricula, etc. This poses a 
major problem but, while some mis- 
sionaries will undoubtedly compro- 
mise, the general attitude seems to be 
that—while serving all groups impar- 
tially — these institutions must be 
maintained as distinctively Christian or 
not at all. 

The second avenue of pressure is in 
the announced view of the government 
that spiritual ministrations for Indians 
should progressively be in the hands 
of Indians. This means that India will 
continue to welcome mission workers 
who can serve through medicine, in 
education, and in technical ways but 
not those who come solely for evan- 
gelistic work, “religious persons,” as 
they are called, though they will be 
permitted to replace existing person- 
nel, at least for the present. 

The government has announced a 
scheme of basic primary and adult 
education, designed to solve in sixteen 
years and over 85 per cent illiteracy 
problem; this will require 2,400,000 
trained teachers, for which university 
trained youth will be conscripted; as 
most youth do not want to go to the 
villages for such work, the opportunity 
for Christians will be great. It also 
means that the help of foreign teachers 
will be welcomed. 

The continuance of the present off- 
cial attitude of impartiality toward 
and tolerance of religious groups may 
depend on the stability of the present 
regime. All observers say that Nehru’s 
government has brought India through 
the tremendous task of transition from 
English to Indian rule with a measure 
of success. But the economic and so- 
cial conditions, with the upheaval of 
the war and of partition, have raised 
problems well-nigh impossible for any 


government to solve. The spreading 
corruption, acknowledged by the gov- 
ernment itself, has caused dissatisfac- 
tion among the people. 


In addition, there is a small but ac- 
tive communist party. There is a larger 
and less violent socialist party. The 
former has a fertile field among in- 
dustrial workers who live in miser- 
able conditions and are unhappy that 
the government has been unable to ful- 
fill all its promises. It has also been 
encouraged by the communist successes 
elsewhere in Asia. 

Developments in the Indian church 
and among missions are significant. 
The movement for Indianization of 
mission work continues. In some cases 
mission and church are even amalga- 
mated, the missionaries coming under 
the guidance and discipline of the na- 
tional church. 


There is a parallel and growing 
movement for church union and all 
kinds of co-operative efforts in the 
way of theological training, publica- 
tion of Christian literature, and other 
Christian activities. While correct in 
principle, inevitably the organizational 
structure fails to safeguard the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith, and re- 
sults in a mixture of conservative and 
liberal which evangelicals view with 
dismay. There is a smaller but defi- 
nite movement for fellowship among 
evangelicals. 


The inclusive co-operative move- 
ment is spearheaded by and largely 
channeled through the National Chris- 
tian Council and its affiliated provin- 
cial councils, which are claimed to rep- 
resent 90 per cent of the Christian 
forces in India. Just recently it was 
announced that the NCC has been ap- 
pointed by the government to be the 
accrediting agency in India for Prot- 
estant missions, replacing in this func- 
tion such foreign bodies as the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North 
America. This gives the NCC great 
responsibility, and it remains to be 
seen what provision will be made for 
the recognition of those groups con- 
scientiously unable to affiliate. 


What then is the place of the mis. 
sionary in the future, and what kind 
of missionary is needed? Responsible 
Indian Christians have said that the 
Indian church needs the missionaries 
and will welcome them. And the great 
unevangelized areas, with the great 
needs within the church, mean a task 
far too great for present Indian lea. 
dership, though all recognize that the 
responsibility is primarily Indian. In- 
dia needs missionaries as much as ever, 

It may be that the day will come 
when the opportunity will be mainly 
or exclusively for the nonprofessional 
missionary. But India needs now 
those who can give their whole time 
to the Christian witness, teaching the 
Word and preaching the gospel, along 
with those who do this through educa- 
tional or medical avenues. Some feel 
that those considering service in this 
land should take some kind of educa- 
tional, medical, or technical training, 
in addition to (not superseding) that 
in the Bible, so that they may be able 
to make a contribution that will be 
welcomed by official India. Those who 
come should be prepared to work with 
or under Indian colleagues, rather 
than as directors. And India desper- 
ately needs Christlike men and women, 
who know God and are able to teach 
His Word. The Indian church needs 
and will welcome friends and spiritual 
counselors. 

Much of this is true for Pakistan as 
for India. The situation in this the 
largest Moslem country in the world 
offers much to be thankful for. The 
Christian church was uprooted eco- 
nomically by the separation from In- 
dia. But Christians were wonderfully 
spared in the tragic reciprocal massa- 
cre of Sikhs and Hindus on the one 
side and Mohammedans on the other. 
With a real consciousness that God 
has spared it for a purpose, the Chris- 
tian church has been spiritually quick- 
ened and is now beginning to get on 
its feet economically. After a lapse of 
three years, the well-known Sialkot 
convention was held this fall with real 
blessing. So far mission and other 


(Continued on page 21, column 1) 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 1! 

Cotossians 1:1-23 (1) As I face a 
new year uncertain of what it may 
bring forth have I the same cause (v. 
5) for thanksgiving (v. 3) as Paul 
had in relation to the believers in Co- 
losse? How many of my friends face 
the future without such a hope? What 
is the only effective means (vv. 5-6) 
of convincing them? (2) What one 
thing is as necessary for a young 
Christian to learn so that he can please 
God as for the most fruitful and de- 
veloped child of God? “Unto all 
pleasing”’— is this my ambition for 
1950? (3) List all the results for us 
of Christ’s death (vv. 12-22). Most 
are stated as already accomplished. 
What even greater result is now to be 
produced in each one of us? When 
will it be fully realized? See I John 
3:2 and Phil. 3:20-21. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 2 

CoLossians 1:24-2:5 (1) God’s “mys- 
tery” is now an open secret to all who 
have received the gospel. What is that 
secret (just three words)? Only this 
way can God’s goal of vv. 22, 28 be 
accomplished. (2) But such a result 
is not lightly achieved. What was the 
cost to the Head of the body, the 
church? There is a travail also for 
the members, not of expiation — 
Christ’s sufferings alone procured that 
(Heb. 10:10, 12, 14)—but of sharing 
with Him in the upbuilding of His 
church. Meditate on Gal. 4:19. What 
is the characteristic of this striving 
(v. 29) in contrast to the mere natural 
energy displayed in any good cause? 
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(3) What is the surest safeguard (v. 
2) against being deceived by plausible 
arguments against the Word of God? 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 3 
CoLosstaNs 2:6-15 (1) Circumcision 


was the outward sign ordained of God 
for all true Israelites. It spoke of de- 
liberate separation of the heart from 
evil. Its counterpart for the Christian 
is baptism, “the circumcision of 
Christ.” (2) Baptism is a figure of 
burial and then resurrection. Cp. Rom. 
6:4. Christ Himself spoke of His 
death and resurrection in this way 
(Luke 12:50). When I am truly bap- 
tized, what kind of death is symbol- 
ized for me and what kind of resurrec- 
tion? Read carefully Rom. 8:3-11. 
(3) “Principalities and powers” (v. 
15. Cp. 1:16; 2:10) are invisible 
spiritual forces, some definitely op- 
posed to God. See Eph. 6:12. What 
does this epistle teach as to Christ’s 
relationship -to these? What does this 
mean for me (1:13) ? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4 
CoLossiaNs 2:16-3:4 (1) The error 


of Gnosticism rampant at Colosse 
claimed to have a particular knowl- 
edge of the mysteries of the unseen 
world. With an appearance of humil- 
ity (vv. 18,23) its adherents, as though 
unworthy, declined to worship God 
directly but addressed their worship 
to angels. This was really a refusal 
to give Christ His rightful place. See 
John 14:6. (2) Gnosticism also taught 
that matter and the body were evil, 
that sanctification could be attained 
only by ascetic practices. But v. 23 


(R.V.) shows that such negative pro- 
cedure is “of no value against the in- 
dulgence of the flesh.” (3) What is 
the positive means to sanctification as 
revealed in ch. 3? Have I really 
grasped the practical meaning of be- 
ing “dead with Christ” (2:20) and of 
being “risen with Christ”? Pray 
through Rom. 6:11-13. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 5 

CoLossians 3:5-17 (1) Two kinds of 
life are here contrasted, the old nat- 
ural life (the old man) which was in- 
capable of pleasing God (cp. Rom. 
8:7) and the new spiritual life (the 
new man) which is the only means of 
living as God intended (v. 10). (2) 
Go through this passage (including v. 
20) carefully, noting how at least 8 
of the Ten Commandments are re-em- 
phasized; e. g. I by v. I1b, III by v. 
8, V by v. 20, etc. Why? Have not 
these been set aside? Read Rom. 8: 
2-4. (3) What is the powerful incen- 
tive for bearing graciously with others’ 
faults and forgiving where there is 
ample cause to complain (v. 13)? 
(4) Compare vv. 15 and 17 with 
1:12 and 2:7. Is this the unfailing ac- 
companiment of all my conversations 
and activities (v. 17) ? 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 6 

CoLosstans 3:18-4:1 (1) V. 17 is now 
applied to the three chief relationships 
of life. What are these? In lieu of 
pointing out the particular rights of 
each partner, what does the Apostle 
stress in every relationship? Whom 
is each to consider? (2) Insofar a 
I have entered an employer-employee 
relationship, could my employer con 
fidently state that my work is done 
wholeheartedly (v. 23), and quite as 
well in his absence (v. 22) as whe 
his or her eye is upon me? (3) Note 
the phrases in vv. 18, 20, 24 and 4:1 
reminding us to whom we are first re 
sponsible. Do I make it a matter of 
prayer that the Lord may be glorified 
in all my relationships to others? 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 7 

CoLossians 4:2-18 (1) Paul wrote 
from prison. He might have asked 
others to pray for a “door of escape.” 
But note instead the “door” he de- 
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sired (v. 3). When I am in a difficult 
spot, what kind of door do I pray for? 
(2) What commands must I obey if | 
ould know how to present the gospel 
effectively to my friends (vv. 5-6) ? 
(3) What were the dominating desires 
of Epaphras’ life? Cp. 1:7-8. He was 
Paul’s fellow-prisoner (Philemon 23). 
Compare his goal with that of Paul 
(1:28-2:2). Am I merely a contented 
armchair Christian? Or have I too 
entered into a life of striving and real 
laboring to bring others into a full 
assurance of belief and a steadfast 
abedience to the will of God? 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 8 

EPHESIANS 1:1-14 (1) What spiritual 
blessings (v. 3) are said to be ours 
in these verses because we are “in 
Christ”? The frequent occurence of 
the expression “in Christ” or “in him” 
will give you a clue to this. (2) The 
200k of Ephesians is in two sections. 
Chapters 1 through 3 give the believ- 
2r’s “position,” chapters 4 through 6 
uis “practice.” Why does “position” 
»recede practical instruction in right 
living? (3) What is said about the 
will of God in this section? What 
earing will this have on His plan and 
yurpose for my life? 

MONDAY, JANUARY 9 

2PHESIANS 1:15-23 (1) This section 
sontains the first prayer of the epistle 
ind is a prayer for light; the second, 
it the close of chapter 3, is a prayer 
or love (cp. I John 1:5, 4:8, 16). 
Which is the greater need in my life? 
2) Note that the prayer opens with 
hanksgiving. How much of my prayer 
ime is occupied with this? Cp. Psalm 
90:23 R.V. with I Thess. 5:18 and 
deb. 13:15. (3) What are the peti- 


ions in the prayer? How can I use 


these effectively in my own interces- 
sion? 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 10 

EPHESIANS 2:1-10 (1) Note how the 
whole passage turns on the expression 
“but God” (v. 3). What were we by 
nature and what have we become by 
God’s grace? With v. 1 ep. John 5: 
25; 8:24. (2) What do you think is 
the meaning of the expression “in 
heavenly places” (v. 6). Cp. 1:3, 20; 
3:10, 6:12. “Out of the darkness of 
his dungeon, the Apostle looked into 
the heavenly places.” (3) What is said 
to be God’s “workmanship” and for 
what purpose? Cp. Rom. 1:20 where 
the same Greek word is used in con- 
nection with physical creation, and 
translated “the things that are made.” 
Are we fulfilling His purpose as the 
physical creation has? 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY I! 

EPHESIANS 2:11-22 (1) Note v. 14 
“he is our peace’; v. 15 “so making 
peace”; v. 17 “preached peace.” What 
is the difference in these? Peace has 
been defined as “the possession of ade- 
quate resources.” Contemplate how 
Christ fulfills all this. Can you think 
of a need that may arise in your life 
for which He is not sufficient? (2) 
What was the position of Gentiles be- 
fore and after conversion (vv. 11-18) ? 
Note the turning point in v. 13. (3) 
What does the passage teach concern- 
ing the church? To what is it com- 
pared? (See also I Pet. 2:4-8.) 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12 

EPHESIANS 3:1-13 (1) This section is 
largely autobiographical. What does 
it teach concerning the character of 
the Apostle Paul? What should I 
seek, by God’s help, to imitate? (2) 
A “mystery” (vv. 3, 4,9) in the N.T. 
sense is a truth previously hidden but 
now revealed. What “mystery” is here 
made known to the Apostle Paul? 
What is the bearing of this upon the 
doctrine of revelation? (3) Of what 
is the church an object lesson (v. 10) ? 
(4) Note the nouns in v. 12. There is 
a wealth of meaning in each of them. 
The key word is faith. Cp. Heb. 10: 
19-25. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 13 

EPHESIANS 3:14-21 (1) Compare this 
prayer with t:17-23. It will help to 
list in parallel columns what is prayed 
for in each. Note the contrasts. The 
first is a prayer for revelation—“that 
ye may know”; the second a prayer 
for realization—‘that ye might be.” 
See the study for Mon., Jan. 9. (2) 
There are five petitions and a doxol- 
ogy. Try to express these in your own 
words. (3) Note the difference in the 
address by comparing 1:17 with 3:14, 
Can you see a reason for this? (4) 
Note the progression in the petitions. 
They could not be separated; none 
could ever be produced by self-effort. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14 

EPHESIANS 4:1-16 (1) With 4:1 cp. 
Rom. 12:1. In each case the therefore 
refers to all that has gone before and 
is followed by an exhortation to con- 
sistent living. We have dealt with the 
believer’s calling, now we consider his 
conduct. “The more we know the truth 
and believe it, the greater is our re- 
sponsibility to live it.” What should 
characterize the believer’s walk? (2) 
The central theme of the passage is 
unity. Cp. vv. 3, 13, 16. How is this 
to be manifested? (3) With v. 6 cp. 
Gal. 2:20, I Cor. 12:12. The Triune 
God indwells the believer! Meditate 
on this glorious fact! (4) What are 
the gifts of Christ to the Christians? 
Cp. vv. 7, 8, 11. What is their purpose 
(vv. 12-13)? 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 15 

EPHESIANS 4:17-32 (1) What charac- 
terizes the walk of the Gentiles? What 
reason is given for this? What can I 
do about their ignorance and blind- 
ness? See Acts 26:18. (2) List the 
expressions in vv. 22-32 that describe 
the old man and are to be put off; 
those which describe the new man and 
are to be put on. At what points does 
the description of the new man char- 
acterize my life? (3) What sin against 
the Holy Spirit is forbidden, and how 
is this committed? (4) Emphasize the 
word “all” in v. 31. “Both the inner 
attitude and the outward act are to 
disappear altogether.” 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 16 
EPHESIANS 5:1-21 (1) The key word 


of the passage is “light” (vv. 8-9 R.V., 
13-14). Separate that which is of the 
light and that which is of the dark- 
ness in this passage. Note in v. 8, God 
has made us light in the Lord. Then 
the exhortation—walk as children of 
light. (2) “The fruit of the light” (v. 
9, R.V.). Contrast the fruit of the 
darkness, (v. 11). Am I permitting 
any sin in my life that is unbecoming 
to me as a saint? (3) He gave Himself 
for me (v. 2). Am I willing to give 
myself for Him—at any cost, however 
great? (4) With 5:18, cp. 3:19, 4:13. 
The fullness of the Triune God is the 
Christian’s heritage. What is its re- 
sult? Cp. vv. 19-20. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 17 

EPHESIANS 5:22-6:9 (1) The passage 
pictures a Christian home and the re- 
lationship of the husband and wife 
(5:22-33), parents and children (6: 
1-4), masters and servants (6:5-9). 
What is said concerning each, espe- 
cially their relationship to Christ and 
to one another? (2) What relation- 
ship of the church to Christ is devel- 
oped in this section? What is said 
concerning Christ in 5:23-27? What 
does this tell me concerning my per- 
sonal relationship with Him? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18 
EPHESIANS 6:10-24 (1) In the Chris- 


tian warfare, who are our antagonists, 
where is the battlefield (v. 12b), who 
are the wrestlers? What is the ar- 
mor? Which are defensive weapons 
and which are offensive? Note how 
each part of the armor speaks of 
Christ, who is Truth (John 14:6), 
Righteousness (I Cor. 1:30), Peace 
(Eph. 2:14), the Author and Finisher 
of our faith (Heb. 12:2), and the Cap- 
tain of our salvation (Heb. 2:10). 
(2) What four characteristics of ef- 
fective prayer are mentioned in v. 18? 
Note that this verse is not just a post- 
script to 6:10-17, but an integral part 
of our offensive weapons. Whom 
should we pray for? For what did 
Paul request prayer? (3) What are 
the outstanding truths that you have 
learned from this study of Ephesians? 
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Ask that God may make them real in 
your life. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 19 

Mark 1:1-20 (1) In what specific way 
did John prepare the way for the Son 
of God and His message? Consider 
together vv. 5 and 15. Before one can 
believe the gospel and be saved, what 
realization must be awakened within? 
What am I doing to prepare others to 
believe? (2) Is the fact of the Trinity 
something taught only in the Epistles? 
How do wv. 1-13 reveal the harmoni- 
ous co-operation of the three Persons 
of the Godhead? (3) What “time” 
(v. 15) was now fulfilled? Cp. Gal. 
4:4 and I Pet. 1:10-11. Why is it re- 
ferred to as being “fulfilled”? 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20 
Mark 1:21-45 (1) When the Saviour 


began His ministry on earth, what 
means did He use first to reach the 
people? Note vv. 21 and 39. Is there 
a lesson here for us in our efforts to 
win students? (2) But note the im- 
mediate opposition. From what quar- 
ter? Link v. 23 to 13. We also face 
the same enemy immediately as we 
start to live for the Lord. Why do we 
not need to fear him? For the answer 
to the second question in v. 24 see Heb. 
2:14-15. Now note especially vv. 27, 
32, 34, 39. (3) Observe the crowds 
(vv. 33, 37, 45). What drew them to 
the Saviour? Note wv. 22, 27, and 41. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 21 

MarK 2:1-17 (1) Here the Lord twice 
uses another means (vv. l, 15) to 
reach people. Many will not come to 
church. Am I using this other means? 
What accompanied the faith of the 
palsied man’s friends (v. 4)? (2) 
What was the primary purpose of 
Christ’s miracle of healing on this oc- 
casion? What greater blessing can | 
ask for my friends than the healing 
of their physical ailments? (3) What 
kind of guests did Levi invite to his 
special dinner in honor of the Lord 
Jesus? Have I ever given my friends 
such an opportunity to meet my 
Saviour? 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 22 

MarK 2:18-28 (1) Now the “why” of 
criticism raised against the Saviour, 
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twice against Himself (vv. 
twice against His disciples (vv. 18, 
24). How do His answers penetrate 
beyond the surface objection and what 
new revelation is made each time con- 
cerning Himself? (2) What is the 
outstanding characteristic of a wed- 
ding celebration (v. 19)? Does the 
consciousness of my Lord’s presence 
with me produce a similar reaction? 
(3) To what two things is the gospel 
likened in vv. 21-22? Here Christ 
shows that His message is not some- 
thing merely to be added to an old 
religion to patch it up or improve it, 
nor something to be limited by power 
restrictions, but entirely new, requir- 
ing entirely new receptacles. Is II 
Cor. 5:17 true of me? 

MONDAY, JANUARY 23 ; 
Mark 3:1-19 (1) Contrast the atti- 
tudes of heart in vv. 2 and 5. Here 
the Lord is, as in all things, the per- 
fect example of the command, “Be 
ye angry and sin not.” When others 
oppose and conspire against me be- 
cause | serve the Lord, is my righteous 
indignation balanced by a genuine 
concern for them like that of my 
Saviour? (2) Why do you think the 
Lord commanded the evil spirits not 
to make Him known (v. 12)? Yet 
what provision did He make for others 
to learn of Him (v. 14)? (3) Note 
the twofold purpose in the Lord’s call 
of the Twelve. The second can never 
be effective unless the first is a con- 


stant experience. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 24 
Mark 3:20-35 (1) 


7, 16), 


Note here the 


crowd, the relatives, the scribes. What 
were the motives of each toward the 






EVERY MORNING ... 


After you have finished answering eac 
day’s specific questions, review by answerin; 
these important queries: 







1. Is there any example for me to seek ti 
follow by God’s help? 

2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or ti 
forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim; i 
so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (b; 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Christ 
God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage whicl 
should be my prayer for today? 



















Lord Jesus? Who were condemned 
and why? Who were commended and 
why (note carefully vv. 31-35)? In 
| which group am I? (2) Opposition 
, from two sources, one well meant, the 
other sinister (vv. 21-22) leads to the 
declaration of two striking truths (vv. 
: 29, 35). How do these represent the 
two extremes of relationship to the 
Saviour? (3) What is the clearly re- 
_ vealed primary purpose of Christ in 
* coming into the world (v. 27)? Note 
that Satan is the strong man. Cp. Gen. 
3:14-15 and Heb. 2:14-15. Continue 
to study the gospel in this light, real- 
izing from whom we have been freed. 


- See also Acts 26:18. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25 

Mark 4:1-20 (1) What reason does 
_ our Lord suggest for the importance 
: of the parable of the sower? (2) Did 
, He deliberately try to deceive the 
_ crowd (vv. 11-12)? Note the stress 
- on “teach” in vv. 1-2. What is the 
’ teacher’s aim? Observe the emphatic 
: words with which the parable itself 
begins and ends (vv. 3,9). (3) Study 
the threefold opposition to the spirit- 
ual growth and productivity of one 
who has heard—from Satan (the 
devil), from circumstances (the 
world), and from within (the flesh). 
: What prayer should this evoke from 
- me? Meditate on Ps. 119:33-40. (4) 
: Remember the secret of growth lies 
in the seed itself if received, retained, 
allowed to take root, and all obstruc- 


| tions removed. How is Christ’s word 


growing in me? 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 26 

Mark 4:21-41 (1) Following on from 
v. 20 our Lord asks by means of the 
simile in v. 21 what outcome should 
follow our hearing the Word of God? 
(2) What is the important thing 
stressed in vv. 24-25? V. 25 does not 
refer to increase or loss of goods, but 
to what? Cp. Gal. 6:8. (3) In what 
two ways is the nature of the growth 
of the kingdom of God revealed by 
the parables in vv. 26-32? Do I ex- 
pect to grow 6 inches overnight? (4) 
Is it too late to turn to the Saviour 
for help in circumstances in which we 
have already become deeply involved 
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(v. 37)? If this is my feeling, what 
is His rebuke (v. 40)? What is the 
lesson from this miracle for me? 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 27 

Mark 5:1-20 (1) Contrast the mir- 
acles of the calming of the sea and 
the taming of the demoniac. In what 
respect does the latter reveal more of 
the authority and power of God’s 
Son? Consider the number of evil 
spirits (v. 13) and meditate on Rev. 
12:9. (2) How does this case teach 
us that a man is not saved simply by 
worshiping God? With v. 6 cp. Jas. 
2:19. Men are too often content to 
worship God as long as it does not 
interfere with their manner of living 
(v. 7). (3) When Christ transforms 
a life today, be on the lookout for 
the same reactions (vv. 15, 17). Why 
does not the Lord take us immediate- 
ly to heaven to be with Himself when 
we are saved? With v. 19 cp. Phil. 
1:23-24. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 2£ 

MarK 5:21-43 (1) What two charac- 
teristics did Jairus and the sick woman 
have in common that distinguished 
them from the crowd (vv. 21-28) that 
surrounded the Lord Jesus? If these 
two things be true of me, Christ will 
just as definitely meet my need what- 
ever it is. (2) Observe how the appar- 
ent interruption and delay caused by 
the woman could not but result in a 
message (v. 34) that would indirectly 
fortify Jairus for the news he was im- 
mediately: to receive. Remember this 
when faced with inexplicable and 
heart-rending delays in the answer of 
prayer. Perhaps He has something to 
teach by the delay. (3) Why did this 
miracle (v. 42) provoke such astonish- 
ment? Why did the Lord forbid it to 
be made known? Why was it recorded 
in this gospel? Cp. Matt. 17:9. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 29 

MarK 6:1-29 (1) In wv. 1-6 examine 
carefully the reason why Christ “could 
do no mighty work” in Nazareth. Are 
there only a few weak souls being 
strengthened because of the witness on 
my campus? If that is all, consider 
your own attitude and that of your 
group toward the one called Jesus. 


(2) What is the message I believe to 
be essential for awakening students 
to their need of Christ? Note the kind 
of preaching (v. 12) that preceded 
“mighty works” (vv. 13-14). What 
provision is being made for such on 
my campus? Never forget how the 
Holy Spirit begins to work (John 16: 
8-9). (3) Herod feared John but was 
more influenced by his crowd of 
friends, and so fell into the snare of 
Prov. 29:25. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 30 

Mark 6:30-56 (1) When men are 
fully associated with Christ in His 
mighty works, what price is constantly 
involved (vv. 31,34) ? What spirit ac. 
tivates me when others intrude upon 
a time of quiet intimate fellowship? 
(2) Note how the Lord met such in- 
trusion (v. 34) and with what glori- 
ous result (v. 42). Can He meet the 
spiritual hunger of others through us 
(v. 37) even when we are tired and 
exhausted? (3) Observe in v. 48 an- 
other instance of the Lord’s compas. 
sion. Contrast the disciples’ attitude 
in v. 52 and that so often of my own 
heart. How does v. 46 explain the 
Lord’s continual love for all sorts of 
men? Meditate on the last phrase of 
v. 56. Can this apply to a hard heart? 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 

Mark 7:1-23 (1) In calling the Phar. 
isees hypocrites, did the Lord imply 
only that they paid more attention to 
the external than to the internal real- 
ities of life? What was their most 
basic error (vv. 7-9, 13)? Am I in 
danger of doing likewise? (2) The 
significance of Corban in v. 11 is ex: 
plained by the practice of a man’s de- 
voting to the temple money that should 
have been used to relieve the necessi- 
ties of his parents. Am I allowing 
Christian activities and interests to 
cheat my parents of what is their due 
from me in time and affection? Pray 
over I Tim. 5:8. What is the principle 
involved? (3) How does Christ ac 
count for the fact of man’s sin? By 
his environment, by his lack of food, 
or by outside pressure of any kind? 
Why is agreement here so essential to 
a true understanding of salvation? 
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YOUR WAITING WORLD 
(Continued from page 16) 


Christian activity has not been cur- 
tailed. Not only institutional work, 
but even bazaar preaching goes on. 
Whatever restrictions may come in the 
future, if the country is completely 
under Koranic law, at the present 
there is a great open door. And the 
Christian Church in Pakistan, the larg- 
est church in any Moslem country in 
the world, faces an unprecedented op- 
portunity. The great need is for the 
raising up of consecrated national 
leadership to take advantage of the 
challenge this brings. For this great 
purpose, the true missionary is still 
needed. —T. NORTON STERRETT 


Dr. T. Norton Sterrett, former Mis- 
sionary Secretary of the Inter-Varsity 
Chistian Fellowship, is now back in 
India under the Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission and the International 
Fellowship of Evangelical Students. 
MOSLEM WORLD 

The colossal dimensions of the 
world of Islam and its steady increase 
make the task of evangelism appar- 
ently impossible. One-eighth of the 
population of the globe, 315 million 
souls are adherents of this faith—held 
fast in its bond of brotherhood. Most 
of the unoccupied mission fields of the 
world are still the great Moslem areas 
and populations. Northern Africa and 
central Asia are examples as are also 
Afghanistan, western and central Ara- 
bia, Moslem Madagascar and all So- 
maliland. There are more Moslems in 
China than in all Persia and Arabia; 
nearly four million in Europe; ninety 
million in the two states, Pakistan and 
Hindustan. They are building the third 
great musque in London and also one 
in Washington. 

The Moslem press, the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, the great Darwish Orders 
and the Arabic alphabet and Koran 
have knit together this complex of 
races, languages, tribes and nations 
into one strange solidarity—the Mos- 
lem world, for which Dr. Calverly has 
coined a new word, Islamdom! It is 


not in any dictionary, but it is an im- 
possible reality. All Islamdom faces 
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all Christendom in the year of our 
Lord, 1950. 


Islam is a totalitarian political faith. 
It was that from the outset and is that 
today. The preacher in every mosque 
pulpit on Fridays holds a sword as 
symbol of conquest. “Islam is not a 
state-church; it is far more, a church- 
state,” as Lord Curzon said. 


Hope for the restoration of the Cali- 
phate has disappeared because of mu- 
tual rivalries, yet in every part of the 
Islamic world there is a religious and 
fanatical nationalism which is reac- 
tionary; there Islam is the religion of 
the state. Doors are closing in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Iran that were open even 
in the days of the Caliphate. In Paki- 
stan they have gone back to Islamic 
ideals with old laws and restrictions 
being restored. It is the political as- 
pect of Islam that causes unrest in the 
Near East, North Africa and Indone- 
sia. For Islam is a pawn on the check- 
erboard of global politics. The civil 
rights of Christian and Jewish minor- 
ities, the freedom of religion in speech 
and press, the law of apostasy and the 
power of Islamic propaganda by press 
and radio are all involved in this un- 
rest. 

Islam is a social problem that baf- 
fles us by its extent and its tenacity. 
Social reforms have again and again 
been attempted and failed by the re- 
coil due to religious forces. The under- 
tow has turned back the rising tide. 

In modern Egypt illiteracy is still 
90 per cent among its womanhood. 
The motherhood of the whole Moslem 
world is sunken in illiteracy, super- 
stition and degradation, and there is 
no hand that can turn the key to those 
homes and hearts save the hand of a 
Christian. 

Most of all, as religion, Islam offers 
impossible difficulties to the mission- 
ary and to the convert. It is almost 
impossible to present the Christian 
gospel to a Moslem without giving of- 
fense. “It is to offer the proudest man 
in the world the thing which he hates 
at the hand of one whom he despises.” 

Back of all other problems and dif- 





ficulties is the inner character of this 
religion. It is at once the most Chris- 
tian and the most anti-Christian of all 
the non-Christian religions. More ar- 
ticles of the Apostles’ Creed are ac- 
cepted by an orthodox Moslem than 
by a thorough-going liberal Christian. 
The Moslem can say: “I believe in 
God Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth and in Jesus Christ, born of the 
Virgin Mary, who suffered at the hands 
of the Jews but was taken up into 
heaven and shall come again. I be- 
lieve in a holy Spirit, in the forgive- 
ness of sin, in the brotherhood of true 
believers, in bodily resurrection and 
life everlasting, Amen.” 

Yet between these basic agreements 
there yawns a chasm of contradictions 
deepened by thirteen centuries of mis- 
understanding and lack of comprehen- 
sion. 

Again there is the paradox that al- 
though the gospel is so highly spoken 
of and declared to be the very Word 
of God, yet neither in the Koran nor 
in Moslem tradition have we anywhere 
an adequate account of the real con- 
tent of Christ’s message. On the con- 
trary, both deny His deity, the finality 
of His teaching, the fact of His death 
for sin on the Cross, and His glorious 
resurrection. 

Statistically, the enormous popula- 
tion of the world of Islam precludes 
its evangelization in this generation. 
Politically we witness today the clos- 
ing of doors once open, and the iron 
curtain of thirteen centuries still shuts 
Mecca and Medina against all Chris- 
tians. Socially this religion is a most 
gigantic problem because of its atti- 
tude toward womanhood; preaching of 
the gospel to a single Moslem and its 
acceptance by him present impossible 
situations, contradictions, and perils. 

Look at the actual situation. Think 
of the thin red line, Christ’s vanguard, 
His lonely sentinels. In Egypt, eighty 
years of unremitting, sacrificial toil by 
the noblest of men and women, yet 
scarcely 300 Moslem converts in all 
Egypt today! 

In Arabia, fifty years of pioneer 
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pffort against prejudice, loneliness and 
np deadly climate — hospitals, schools, 
pvangelism, toil, tears, and blood—but 
pnly a handful of Christians (Luke 
5:5). 

North Africa, which once boasted 
Augustine, Athanasius, Cyprian, Ter- 
ullian, thousands of churches and 
scores of bishoprics, now counts 
scarcely a single organized Christian 
ommunity except the dwindling Cop- 
ic Church. One missionary stationed 
n all of Tripoli, keeping lonely vigil ; 
one in all of western Arabia, three 
little stations in all central Asia; a few 
waiting wistfully on the borders of 
Afghanistan. Two or three have actu- 
ally penetrated and returned. They 
are fighting and facing fearful odds 
but remain undiscouraged. 


Theirs is the glory of the impossi- 
ble. None of them would exchange 
places with us because they are con- 
fident of the issue. They see the in- 
visible, lay hold of the intangible, 
hear the inaudible voices. 
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The appeal of the closed door is 
even greater than of the one which is 
open. The open door beckons; the 
closed door may be a challenge to 
love or to authority. “Love laughs at 
locksmiths.” Authority is the key of 
an ambassador. It is the strength of 
these imponderable forces, that is to 
say, the reality of the invisible which 
enables the missionary to look up- 
ward with confidence and see by faith 
the future result of his toil in “the 
great multitude which no man can 
number”; a world where statistics are 
inadequate to express realities, where 
finance and budgets have lost all sig- 
nificance, and gold is used for paving- 
stones. “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit.” 

SAMUEL M. ZWEMER 

Reprinted by permission of the author. 


Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, missionary 
to Arabia retired after years of serv- 
ice, is one of this country’s authorities 
on Mohammedan missions about which 


he is able to write so tellingly. 


AFRICA 


“No Man’s Land” might fittingly de- 
scribe Africa. Here is a continent with 
many mastered by none. The African, 
though loyal and true under any re- 
gime, still retains his naive simplicity 
and enigmatic personality. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that a revolution of major proportions 
is under way all over Africa. Drastic 
and far-reaching changes in the pollit- 
ical, religious, industrial, and social 
realms are in the offing. This revolu- 
tion, pervaded by communistic ideol- 
ogy, marks the beginning of Africa’s 
emergence from the white man’s au- 
thority. This form of communism may 
not be the Kremlin type, sponsored 
and organized by Moscow, but it is a 
belligerent spirit which demands inde- 
pendence. 


The Kremlin’s emissaries can be 
found in most unlikely places. One 
was actually teaching senior boys and 
girls on an evangelical mission station. 
In another place a party of thirty was 
a real menace to gospel work. But 
twenty-five of this group later openly 
confessed acceptance of Jesus as Lord. 
Thus the back of communism was 
broken by the gospel, which is “God’s 
power unto salvation to everyone that 
believeth.” 


In the Union of South Africa, where 
better things might be expected, in 
surmountable difficulties exist. There 
are at least three factions among the 
eleven million people here. About 
two and a half million are white, of 
whom roughly three-fifths are Afri- 
kaans-speaking and two-fifths English- 
speaking. These two unite in their rec- 
ognition of the color bar. Finally the 
black people of the African tribes are 
at loggerheads with the Indian who 
has recently come to the country. 


Whatever happens in the Union 
must necessarily affect the entire con- 
tinent. Even now ripples of this rev- 
olution are felt in several missionary 
circles. One mission board reports 
that after twelve months’ negotiations 
it has failed to obtain the necessary 
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authority to bring a new missionary 
candidate from America. Some mis- 
sionaries en route to their mission sta- 
tions tell of increasing problems with 
Union authorities on the matters of 
finance. 

In other’ colonies there is a keen 
sense of nationalism, which native 
Christians tend to imbibe. 


For the most part Africa’s native 
population, especially where Western 
civilization has made few inroads, is 
illiterate. With his ignorance comes 
superstition, animism, idolatry, witch- 
craft, and polygamy. He seldom ad- 
vances beyond living in a mud or 
straw hut under most primitive con- 
ditions. To know how this man can 
be reached for Jesus Christ and be- 
come a useful instrument in the hands 
of the Holy Spirit is a big problem for 
the missionary. 


The missionary feels that the edu- 
cation of the native is basic. It ena- 
bles him to understand and appreciate 
the divine revelation as set forth in 
the Scriptures and to receive Jesus as 
Lord intelligently. It also equips him 
to assume leadership in the church 
and to be able to do evangelistic work 
among his own people. In some in- 
stances, he qualifies as a teacher in 
day school or college. 


In French and Belgian colonies, par- 
ticularly, the need for teachers is ur- 
gent. In the Belgian Congo the gov- 
ernment has given mission owned 
schools five years to raise their stand- 
ards to those set up by the govern- 
ment. If requirements are not met, 
schools will not receive subsidies and 
the government may have to take over. 

It is imperative and urgent that 
fully qualified teachers move into’ the 
schools and seek to indoctrinate the 
children with the gospel of God. 

While every mission board recog- 
nizes the need for day schools, it re- 
serves the right to adopt whatever 
methods it deems best to bring to its 
people a vital Christian experience. 
Here are a few of the diversified ac- 
tivities, 


There is the Evangelical Teachers 
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Training College at Vryheid, Zululand, 
where above 200 students prepare for 
a teaching career. At Edwalena in 
Natal some 150 men, between the ages 
of 18 and 30, are being taught a trade. 
At Chitokoloki in Northern Rhodesia 
about 500 teen-agers are in boarding 
school to receive a high-school educa- 
tion. At Morija in Basutoland some 
250 of the country’s finest young men 
receive a college ‘curriculum. At John- 
son Falls in Northern Rhodesia there 
are some twenty-five blind lads having 
special tuition in the Braille as well 
as an ordinary education. 


These activities, and others, call for 
an efficient staff of workers. There is 
a field and sphere of service for prac- 
tically every kind of tradesman. In- 
deed, builders, farmers, electricians, 
stenographers, cooks, photographers, 
motor mechanics, pilots, and even busi- 
ness people who will move their busi- 
ness to places frequented by natives, 
can find a place on the mission field. 


Another phase of missionary work, 
undertaken by practically every mis- 
sion station, is medicine. This has been 
recognized as the quickest and easiest 
way to reach the native, as he responds 
to human kindness. Some missionaries 
treat minor ailments; others build 
hospitals where a staff of fully quali- 
fied doctors and nurses perform major 
operations. Many places have mater- 
nity wards. One mission has an “eye 
hospital” with modern equipment. 


Settlements for lepers are becoming 
a fruitful field both in physical heal- 
ing and in spiritual blessing. The Bel- 
gian Congo government has offered a 
missionary doctor at Kawara 1,200,000 
francs for a new leper hospital with 
the promise of free medical supplies. 
The difficulty here, as elsewhere, is the 
appalling lack of medical personnel. 
It is impossible to accept more respon- 
sibility meantime unless new workers 
are available immediately. 


One thing more. Africa is graced 
with thousands of consecrated workers. 
Wherever their feet have trod, a mag- 
nificent job has been done for God, 
and the trail of God’s glory follows 


them. The Bible has been translated 
into hundreds of languages and gos- 
pel literature has poured forth from. 
the printing presses. Boundary lines 
are ever changing as new tribes are 
reached and new churches planted for 
Christ. 

But their task is colossal and be- 
yond their ability to accomplish.\ 
Young men and women, with a pas- 
sion for Christ and lost souls, willing’ 
to co-operate with the well-seasoned” 
missionaries, are urgently needed. 
Some seventy millions have never yet 
heard of our wonderful Saviour. 

GAVIN HAMILTON 


Mr. Gavin Hamilton, as an evange-* 
list associated with the Plymouth 
Brethren and Youth for Christ, Inter- 
national, writes of the things he has: 
seen in Africa. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America—the land of vol- 
canoes and revolutions—has been liv- 
ing up to its reputation pretty well | 
lately, much to the bewilderment of 
those who want a simple explanation 
of the situation there. For out of the’ 
political upheavals that have broken 
out in practically every republic since” 
the close of the war, it has been im- } 
possible to form any consistent pat- 
tern. 


Yet any attempt to evaluate the sit- | 
uation from an evangelical point of | 
view must take into consideration this 
political restlessness that is symptom- 
atic of the deeper economic, social, 
and religious disorders of Latin Am- ° 
erica. 


Latin America is really not suffer- 
ing from unique maladies. Much of 
the unsettied condition reflects the { 
same tension between capital and la- 
bor which is spreading all over the ; 
world. But the social revolution is ‘ 
progressing along lines peculiar to_ 
the characteristic individualism of the » 
different Spanish-American republics, 
and this accounts in part for the gen- 
eral unrest. 


There are many contributing fac- § 








tors: the usual intrigues and revolu- 
tionary activities of ambitious politi- 
cians—the “caudillos~ who have been 
the glory and ruin of the Latinos; the 
economic pressure on dollar-hungry 
nations faced with soaring costs of 
living; the political interference of the 
Roman Church, ever provoking anti- 
clerical reactions; and the under- 
ground activity and ideological pene- 
tration of communism — in some re- 
publics slightly more than a nuisance 
factor. Latin American spokesmen 
also charge that the State Depart- 
ment’s present policy of granting 
quick recognition to new governments 
—the Estrada Doctrine—has likewise 
contributed to political instability by 
encouraging military leaders to over- 
throw governments. 


These seem to be the principal fac- 
tors of the political situation, but the 
important thing to keep in mind is 
that the combination of factors and 
proportionate influence of each vary 
from one republic to another. This 
accounts for the crazy-quilt of Latin 
American politics so confusing to the 
North American observer. 


In addition to the political situa- 
tion, our evangelical analysis of Latin 
America should consider the strength 
and program of the Roman Catholic 
Church. How strong is the church? 
Returning missionaries often present 
contradictory reports. The increased 
popular openness to the gospel some 
take_as an indication that Rome’s in- 
fluence is waning. Others point to the 
increasing local persecution of evan- 
gelicals and the restricted entry of 
missionaries into some countries as 
| proof of the growth of Rome’s domi- 
nance. What is the actual situation? 


Undoubtedly the Roman Church is 
‘stronger today—politically and eccle- 
siastically — more on the alert and 
more aggressive than at any time 
since the turn of the century. It would 
be folly to close our eyes to its out- 
‘reach and power. 


However, we must beware of a very 
human tendency to create giant ogres 
‘in our imagination and consequently 
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to resign ourselves to defeatist mis- 
sionary policies and strategy. Our 
Roman’ Goliath is unquestionably a 
giant, but there are chinks in his ar- 
mor—serious ones of which he is ap- 
parently quite aware. Else why the 
amazing recent appeal for 30,000 for- 
eign Roman Catholic missionaries for 
Latin America—the continent which, 
according to their claims, is practic- 
ally entirely Catholic? 

A third factor, and perhaps the most 
important one for analysis from an 
evangelical viewpoint, is the people. 
On the one hand, the government; on 
the other, the church! But what about 
the man-in-the-street in Latin Amer- 
ica’s teeming cities? What about the 
peon and the vaquero? What about 
the laboring man? And what about 
the growing middle class? This is the 
important question. What is the La- 
tino himself thinking? 


Protestant missionaries have tended 
to accept Rome’s oft-repeated claim 
that the pattern of Latin thought is 
consistently Roman Catholic. Regard- 
less of the extent to which this may 
have been previously true, it seems 
to be no longer the case. Perhaps the 
outstanding development in the Latin 
American situation since the war is 
the marked shift in popular attitude. 
Especially in the cities and among the 
middle classes, the Latino-Americano 
has become curious about the Protest- 
ant faith and therefore open to the 
gospel. 


Proof of this is to be found in the 
rapid growth of the Evangelical 
Church, proportionately surpassing 
that of any other mission field in the 
world. Particularly has this been true 
in Brazil where the number of believers 
has more than doubled in less than ten 
years, so that it is estimated at well 
over two millions today. This remark- 
able development has caused one out- 
standing authority to declare Latin 
America the greatest mission field in 
the world. 


This leads to a fourth factor in our 
analysis: the strength and condition of 
the Evangelical Church there. Hasty 


generalizations as to the varyin 

strength and character of the churches 
in the different republics are all too 
easy. Obviously, different stages of 
development are to be found in differ. 
ent areas — from the fully organized 
and autonomous churches of the urban 
centers to the primitive outposts where 
courageous pioneer agencies are work. 
ing among hitherto unevangelized 
tribes. 

But the outstanding fact is that an 
indigenous Latin American church has 
emerged — with its own leadership, 
This is one of the most important fac- 
tors which the missionary enterprise 
must take into consideration. This is 
not to imply that the need for mission- 
aries is past—far from it; there is a 
greater need and more work to be 
done than ever. But any planning for 
the continued evangelization of the 
southern continent must take into ac- 
count the national leaders and preach- 
ers as the key to success. 

What then should be the strategy 
for Latin America? Only the most 
important lines of action can be 
pointed out, always keeping in mind 
that the “Spirit bloweth where he list- 
eth.” Possibly the missionary’s prin- 
cipal contributions will be along the 
following three lines: radio, literature, 
and training of national leaders. But 
more important than these three fields 
is the great need for a ministry to the 
evangelical churches to quicken and 
revitalize the believers and thus bring 
an irresistible movement of continental 
evangelism. Revival is Latin Amer- 
ica’s greatest need today! Only a 
movement of the Holy Spirit can ena- 
ble the church to take advantage of the 
unparalleled opportunity. 

As Hudson Taylor used to say, “The 
supreme need of all missions is the 
manifested presence of the Holy Ghost 

Human efforts can never meet 
heathendom on its own ground. There 
must be divine power!” This, we be- 
lieve, is the key to success in Latin 
America. —R. KENNETH STRACHAN 


Mr. R. Kenneth Strachan is the en- 
thusiastic Director of the Latin Amer: 


ica Mission. 
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Since you asked... 


How great is my financial re- 
sponsibility for my family? Since 
Iam planning to be a foreign 
missionary this especially con- 
cerns me. Also, if I carry insur- 
ance, am I trusting Christ? Insur- 
ance to put my remains away may 
be a bit different—that seems 
more reasonable than caring for 
my family. But maybe they might 
need just a little boost immedi- 
ately after I die. On the other 
hand, how much faith have I in 
Christ if I take out life insurance? 
Pm absolutely sold on it for non- 
Christians and suppose most 
Christians hold it. But I keep 
thinking of that orphanage that 
never solicited and never went 
hungry, even when they said grace 
at a bare table. I don’t give a hoot 
about what the other 99 and 
44/100 per cent of Christians are 
doing. I answer to Christ all by 
myself. 


\ CHRISTIAN recognizes his responsi- 
bility before God to provide materially 
for his family. Jesus’ widowed mother 
was one of His last concerns on the 
Cross. His provision for her is the 
statement to John, “Behold thy 
mother” (John 19:27). 

The Apostle Paul wrote, “If any 
provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel” (I Timothy 5:8). 
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However, our responsibility to those 
we love is not limitless; it is hedged 
about by our responsibility to God. 
Jesus said, “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of 
me” (Matthew 10:37). The Christian’s 
responsibility to God is greater than 
to those of closest family ties. 

Perceiving this hedge of responsi- 
bility to God, the Christian’s life-long 
business is planning and acting within. 

The Christian should not base life- 
plans upon a contingent responsibility. 
(“Take therefore no anxious thought 
for the morrow . . . Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” Matthew 
6:34) A student may know that God 
has called him to the foreign mission 
field, yet be bothered by the fact that 
he is the only child. The quesion 
arises, Can I plan to be a missionary 
when responsibility for my mother 
would rest on me if my father should 
die? 

Personal pride may sometimes lead 
us to breach the hedge. God may pro- 
vide another to assume or share the 
Christian’s responsibility—for instance 
a brother, or a friend. From a human 
standpoint it was humbling for Jesus 
to bequeath responsibility for his 
mother to a friend—had we been in 
His place, it would have been much 
more satisfying to leave her a com- 
fortable house and assured income 
which we had provided. 

Within the hedge of our responsi- 
bility to God, insurance or any other 
savings plan is right for the Christian. 
To refuse to save may be to neglect 
the means God has provided to make 
us at least as good as the infidel. 

The decision as to how much insur- 
ance you should carry, and the type, 
is one which must be made in depend- 
ence upon God, realizing your stew- 


ardship of all the money God gives 
you. It is possible that if you are 
later married you may increase your 
insurance; if you go out under some 
mission boards you may decrease it. 
Whether the amount is greater or 
smaller, your trust in Jesus Christ 
should be complete. Always remem- 
ber that no buffer against the future is 
impenetrable (Proverbs 27:1). The 
Christian rejoices in the knowledge 
that God has immediate access to each 
part of his life—and life itself. 


Faith is honest trust in God rather 
than adherence to a method. We 
should seek the faith of George Muel- 
ler (founder of the orphanages men- 
tioned) rather than the particular 
method by which God displayed that 
faith for His glory. Faith and self- 
trust are mutually exclusive; faith and 
insurance are not necessarily. If, how- 
ever, self-trust and insurance are 
equated in any Christian’s thinking, 
then faith is incongruous with insur- 
ance. For that Christian insurance 
would be wrong. 


Joseph was a wealthy man who built 
great barns to provide for the future. 
When the future came his provision 
fed a nation and saved the lives of his 
father and brothers. In the New Testa- 
ment he is mentioned as an outstand- 
ing man of faith. 


Today’s emphasis upon security is 
so pervasive that the Christian must 
exercise great caution. Security is not 
in great riches or good health, in pen- - 
sion plans or insurance. Security is in 
God, and he is most secure who most | 
completely obeys God. The best pro- 
vision you can make today for your 
actual or contingent responsibility is 
to please God in everything, staying © 
within the hedge of His will. 


END | 



















































YOU AND THE PRIESTHOOD 

(Continued from page 2) 
occupied with the love, the power, the 
glory of Christ Himself, so that as the 
heart and mind are occupied with 
Christ, the Christian priests will wor- 
ship and praise His holy name. And 
in John 4:23 we read, “The Father 
seeketh such to worship him.” 


The priestly ministry of Christians 
is inclusive of everything that charac- 
terizes the life of a Christian. We 
never cease to be priests. We never 
set aside our responsibilities of priest- 
hood. Therefore, the exercise of every 
gift that God gives us, whether that of 
an evangelist, a pastor, a teacher, a 
children’s worker, or any other call- 
ing, should be in the spirit of one who 
fulfills those functions in obedience to 
God and as an offering to God Him- 
self. 


All truly spirtual service is in the 
nature of an offering. As priests we 
present our bodies a living sacrifice to 
God, as vehicles through which our 
worshipful spirits express themselves 
before God. The Christian whose heart 
is occupied with the love of Christ can- 
not help but express that love to 
Christ. This love is expressed not only 
in words but also in Christlike atti- 
tudes to the sick, helpful acts for some 
needy neighbor, or sacrificial service 
in the darkness of the non-Christian 
world. The Christian priest whose 
heart overflows in worship to God will 
not neglect to serve Him. His hands 
and feet will be stirred by the prac- 
tical expression of the love that has 
overmastered him. Many Christians 
are confined day by day to a home, an 
office, or a classroom. Even so, in such 
an environment they are priests and 
have a priestly function to perform. 





His subscribers in the U. S. who wish to 
ake advantage of the special 25 per cent 
liscount on all IVCF-published books and 
samphlets may do so by including their sub- 
scription code number (shown under sub- 
icriber’s address on wrapper or back of mag- 


azine) when ordering. 


Rejoicing in God’s grace they give of 
their means as God has _ prospered 
them. This act of setting aside some 
of that which God has given us for 
His service is also a priestly act. Such 
sacrifices are acceptable and well 
pleasing to God (Philippians 4:18). 


As Christians we have no need for 
any earthly priest to function as a me- 
diator between God and us. We have 
one great High Priest who has entered 
into heaven for us, Jesus our Mediator, 
the one mediator between God and 
men (I Timothy 2:5). 


There is nothing in the New Testa- 
ment to teach that there is a selected 
order of priests who have certain ex- 
clusive functions of worship denied to 
other Christians. The Bible clearly 
teaches the priesthood of all believers 
and this priesthood is not something 
in name only, but also has a practical 
outworking in all of life’s relation- 
ships. The practical implications of 
the Christian priesthood are these — 
all that we are and all that we possess 
of spiritual gift, material wealth, and 
physical strength are the Lord’s. They 
belong to Him, not to us. These are 
the things that He has placed in our 
hands that we might be furnished for 
priestly service. 


Upon the altar of devoted living we 
offer up our energies, our talents, our 
money, ourselves, everything to God. 
As holy priests our offerings are ac- 
ceptable to God. As royal priests we 
unconsciously display the excellencies 
of our great High Priest, the One who 
“has called us out of darkness into his 
marvelous light” (I Peter 2:9), by 
our service and witness. The dignity 
of this holy and royal calling is laid 
upon every believer in Jesus Christ. 
Nothing is consistent with this high 
calling but a holy life set apart in 
character and action to the service of 
Christ, our great High Priest. END 


BETTER BIBLE STUDIES 
(Continued from page 9) 


prefer your old ruts. 


In addition to question and discus- 


sion material, you should have at leas 
one good commentary available. Nor. 
mally a good commentary is suggested 
in the IVCF study booklet. If a com} *: 
mentary is used, it should be used 
after—not before—your study of the 
question. Get as much from the Bible 
itself as you can before going to 
another source. A commentary should 
be used as an aid, not as a crutch, 
When you come to a difficulty in you 
personal Bible study, jot it down in 
your notebook. The chances are that 
the difficulty will have cleared up of 
itself before you have finished the 
study. 
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If you find something useful in a 
commentary and would like to pass it 
on to the rest of the group, be sure it 
is quotable and brief. If it is not in 
language easily understandable when 
read, reframe it in your own words 
and keep it brief. We recommend the 
following Bible study booklets for 
group study this term: Those Chris- 
tians at Ephesus, Therefore Go, Look 
at Life with the Apostle Peter, and 
Discovering the Gospel of Mark. These 
four are all useful for group study. If 
you have never seen them, order a 
copy of each from the Inter-Varsity 
office and look them over in determin- 
ing your program for the coming term. 


= 2 


If you have a friend who has re 
cently come to know Christ, perhaps 
the greatest favor you could do him is 
to invite him to study the Bible with 
you alone. It might do him more good 
even than coming to a larger study 
group. One of the greatest needs of 
the young convert is to get him to 
study certain topics which will in- 
crease his understanding and knowl 
edge of Christian living. A new study 
booklet called The Spirit’s Sword is 
just what is needed for this and will 
shortly be available through the Inter- 
Varsity office. 
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Your period of two or three days 
between semesters may be just the op: 
portunity you have been needing for 
concentration on your Bible study pro- 
gram. It can make all the difference. 

‘ END 
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e Last spring when the Bible study 
group of student nurses at the Kahler 
School of Nursing (Rochester, Minne- 
sota) heard of a Sunday school in a 
rural district that was to be closed for 
lack of a teacher, they were dismayed. 
They were much too busy to do any- 
thing, they felt. And yet as they prayed 
and thought about it, the Lord laid 
upon them the burden of the tiny 
group — seven, to be exact — of chil- 
dren who had been attending. 


A graduate nurse offered her car, 
and a group went out—folding organ 
and all— with some misgivings the 
first Sunday to help. During the week, 
those who were free to help with visi- 
tation work went into the community 
and.called in the homes of the Sunday 
school children and their friends. 
Many of the homes were poor, but the 
people for the most part seemed to be 
seeking for the spiritual riches of 
Christ. Almost every week thereafter 
a group went out to visit, to speak of 
the Lord, and to leave tracts as they 
invited parents and children to Sun- 
day school. Besides this purely spir- 
itual ministry, the nurses have been 
helping out in material ways. One 
Sunday several of them prepared the 
dinner for a family where the mother 
was in the hospital. Another time, a 
group went out and did the washing 
and cleaning for a sick mother. They 
have also taken along food and cloth- 
ing for some of the especially needy 
children. 


The Lord has blessed and the work 
has grown. At a Rally Day service 
some weeks ago, 25 children and five 
parents attended — and more would 
have been there had it not been for a 
measles epidemic. The roll has in- 
creased sixfold since that first Sunday 
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when there were seven. 


Of course there are the difficulties of 
finding student nurses with time off on 
Sunday, but there have always been 
teachers (including a man student 
nurse for the junior boys), and even 
special musical numbers and mission- 
ary speakers occasionally. “Where 
God’s finger points, His hand pro- 
vides,” quotes Phyllis Zylstra who sent 
in the report of this work. 


@ When the University of Washington 
IVCF had a week-end ‘‘Time Out”’ recently, 
they carried out an unusually practical 
program centered around group discus- 
sions of personal responsibility for cam- 
pus witness. For example, on Saturday 
morning the students were divided up in- 
to three small groups each of which went 
to a seminar and discussion group on the 
following subjects: Christian Life, Christian 
Ministry, and Ministry to the Unsaved. The 
groups rotated so that during the three 
hours of the morning each group attended 
each session. In the afternoon, a panel 
discussion was held which covered apolo- 
getics in the life of the Christian student, 
the Christian attitude toward the non- 
Christian professor in the classroom, and 
the Christian attitude toward students who 
are not Christians. This type of conference, 
in which specific campus problems are 
emphasized at specific sections, is most 
profitable and will probably be duplicated 
by other student conferences. 


e The University Christian Fellow- 
ship (IVCF at the University of Cali- 
fornia) has recently had a wonderful 
example of God’s guiding and over- 
ruling providence. One of the stu- 
dents at this school had given the 
name of her brother and another 
young man with a rather unusual sur- 
name to the staff member to look up 
at San Francisco City College. He 
wrongly understood the school to be 
Stanford University and gave the two 
names to the president of the group 
there. A young man whose name was 


identical except for one letter to that 
of the one whose name was submitted 
was contacted and found to be a keen 
Christian who was anxious for Chris- 
tian fellowship! 


e@ Several year ago, Charles Smith, 
then a medical student at the Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical School decided that, since 
he enjoyed HIS so much, it should be in 
the library of the Medical Center. So he 
had two subscriptions sent there. Not too 
long ago, Dr. Smith was rejected by the 
mission board to which he had applied 
because of an illness that had resulted 
from his hard working. He is slowly re- 
covering and meanwhile is doing his mis- 
sionary work in other ways. 

This year he wrote to the librarians of 
eighteen different colleges and universi- 
tles and asked permission to place HIS 
on their shelves, explaining that the mag- 
azine was a “religious journal, written 
on a high intellectual level and entirely 
non-objectionable.”” He has already re- 
ceived about ten thank-you notes, and the 
magazine is now accessible to many 
Christian and non-Christian students. Dr. 
Smith hopes that this may be instrumental 
in starting IVCF chapters in these Indiana 
schools where there are yet no contacts, 
besides introducing the Lord Jesus Christ 
to these who do not know him. He sug- 
gests that other IVCF chapters adopt sev- 
eral such schools and thus be responsible 
for getting HIS into every campus library 
in the country. 

e Dr. Christopher Willis, who was 
active in the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship at the University of Me- 
Gill, is now resident doctor at King 
Edward VII Hospital in Bermuda. 
There are a number of Canadian 
nurses there, and he has been instru- 
mental in getting them to start a 
Bible study group. They are at pres- 
ent studying the life of Peter as it has 
a bearing on his epistles. 

e Michigan Christian Fellowship this 
year is continuing two activities that have 
been blessed of the Lord in previous 
years. One is the ministry to the hundreds 
of patients at the University Hospital. 
Working as volunteers, members of the 
chapter distribute library books five after- 
noons a week. They also conduct Sunday 
school each week for about fifty children 
patients. 

The other is the bi-weekly married 
couples’ meeting. After a potluck supper, 
they discuss problems of especial signifi- 
cance to married Christians. This group is 
beginning its third year and consists of | 
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The new student center of the Latin Am- 
‘rica Mission at Cartagena, Colombia, has 
een visited by about 400 university students 
ince its opening last February. The students 
‘re attracted by the various games and usu- 
lly stay around to read or listen to the clas- 
ical records on a phonograph. The worker 
nakes a definite note of those who read the 
Rible and then talks to these. As a result of 
hese contacts, four have already made defi- 
ite decisions to accept Christ. One of these 
ever returned; one is very weak; and the 
ther two seem to be following the Lord. 


many students who find it difficult to get 
te many of the other activities because of 
small children in the home. 


e A Milwaukee hospital which 
had previously been closed to the 
Christian Nurses Fellowship is now 
friendiy and is supporting wholeheart- 
edly this work among nurses. Recently 
seven or eight of the nurses there felt 
so keenly the need for Bible study that 
they began meeting weekly in a home. 
Now they are being permitted to con- 
tinue in the nursing home, and are 
also having daily prayer meetings. 


One of the members of the group 
had been faithfully observing her 
quiet time. Her roommate, a new stu- 
dent, was impressed by this, and asked 
whether she might not read from the 
Bible with her. The following day this 
roommate received Christ as her own 
Saviour and is eager to continue in 
further study of the Word. 


e last spring at one of the week- 
end conferences, a freshman cadet at 
Texas A & M approached the staff member 
in great concern about his own campus 
witness. He felt that he had put in a 
rather disappointing year as far as his 
testimony for the Lord was concerned. 
After a good deal of discussion, the ques- 
tion as to whether he would go on in 
his Christian life or not seemed to depend 
on whether or not he could be used of 
God as a witness. He realized that, hav- 
ing come from a fine Christian background 
end having had unusual spiritual advan- 
tages, yet he had not been used to bring 
anyone on campus to Christ. 


The student and staff member prayed 
tegether that the Lord would use him to 
win a student to Christ very shortly after 
his return. And the Lord answered that 
prayer very wonderfully. Within ten days 
after his return to the campus, he had 
had the jey of leading not one, but three, 
men te a saving faith in Christ! 


e A group of students at lowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls) have been 
meeting at seven o'clock in the morning 
in a special time of prayer for missionary 
work. Basing their information on some of 
the Foreign Missions Fellowship material, 
they pray each day o7 the week for the 
spiritual needs of a differen: country. 


e One of the big factors in an in- 
creased attendance which resulted in 
a doubled number of Bible study 
groups at the University of Delaware 
was a series of four lectures. These 
lectures tackled big problems, but they 
were handled by men thoroughly qual- 
ified both by their training and their 
Christian stand. Dr. Francis R. Steele, 
who is Assistant Curator at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania museum and 
one of HIS’ contributing editors, spoke 
about “Archaeology and the Bible” 
and “The Main Categories of Criticism 
of Biblical Historicity.”. Mr. William 
Pass, also of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, discussed “The Problem of 
Man” at the other two sessions. Many 
students other than regular chapter 
members attended, and a number of 
new contacts were made. 


e@ Under the guidance of Katherine 
Scroggie the Teachers Christian Fellowship 
in Canada has again been very active 
this fall. The opening major activity of the 
fall was the Ontario TCF Conference held 
at Guelph. More than seventy teachers 
were there to receive inspiration and 
blessing from the expository messages of 
the Rev. D. H. MacLennan of Hamilton and 
the missionary messages from the Rev. 
John Bell of the China Inland Mission. 

On the firs: Thursday of each month, 
the Toronto TCF holds three district prayer 
groups which meet simultaneously at the 
supper hour. On the third Thursday. a 
supper at Knox Fellowship House is fo!- 
lewed by a Bible discussion, for which the 
teachers divide up into smaller groups 
each led by one of their number. This 
year's topic for study is the seven signs 
in John’s Gospel. Group discussion of this 
nature is new on the program of the 
Toronte TCF and is being received favor- 
ably. 


Significant campus news is wanted 
for this column. The deadline for its 
receipt is the lOth of the second month 
before date of issue. Address contri- 


butions to News of the Campus Editor, 
64 West Randolph, Chicago /, Illinois. 
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(Continued from inside front cover) 
is of the opinion that in what almos 


amounts to a self-conscious attempt to 
depart from the King James Version, 
something less than the excellence of 
this old and proved translation is the 
result. 


















For the serious student of the New 
Testament, Dr. Williams’ translation 
will be an enormous help, particularly 
to those who do not have the facility 
of working in the original language. It 
is to be questioned, however, whether 
this translation will become to any 
degree popular or have the constant 
daily use for devotional reading as the 
King James, even by those who will 
most value this truly excellent work. 












is CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK ; 
Edited by Kenneth G. Grubb. World 


Dominions Press, London (American 
agent, Friendship Press, New York), 
1949. 405 pages. $7.50. 


REVIEWED BY MARY ANNE KLEIN 








This survey of postwar missions is 
more than a mere collection of statis: 
tics; it is a panoramic presentation of 
the progress and present status of Pro- 
testant Christianity throughout _ the 
world. The volume consists of two 
principal parts: a series of concise 
articles by many authors covering the 
religious situation in thirty-eight ma- 
jor areas, and one hundred fifty pages 
of statistical tables surveying in greater 
detail the status of the Christian church 
in terms of area, population, mission 
societies, places of worship, member- 
ship, and staff. The directory of mis- 
sion societies and boards to be found 
just preceding the index is the most 
inclusive yet published, and there is 
evidence of the careful efforts of the 
editor to present an objective and ac: 
curate picture. One could wish that 
the ecumenical influence were less pro- 
nounced, particularly in many of the 
individual articles, but the reader can- 
not fail to be moved by a sense of the 
power of the gospel and the faithful- 
ness of God. END 
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on your campus 


BY LLOYD LONG 


F was the eleventh round. The audi- 
ence was tense; the announcer excited- 
ly barked, “A left jab, a heavy right to 
the body, and Joe is reeling back .. .” 

(Momentarily stunned, but alert as 
a panther stalking his prey, Joe Louis 
probably thought: “I’ve got to work 
fast. Round’s about over. Might be a 
half second between his left jab and 
that right, a little chance. . .” 

“Walcott moving in again,” the an- 
nouncer observed. “A quick left to 
the body by Joe. Left jab by Wal... 
there it is! Joe has laid him out on 
the mat. It was a haymaker right to 
the head. I could feel it clear up 
here!” 

All the 60,000 fans were on their 
feet as the referee cried, “. . . 6-7-8-9 
and out.” Joe, exhausted but trium- 
phant, towered over his would-be con- 
queror. 

“Yes, Jack, that was a great fight,” 
agreed Sam as he shoved his books 
aside and put his feet on the desk. 
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“You know,” observed Jack, “I’v 
been thinking about that knock-o 
blow. The instant the glove m 
contact, Joe threw the full weig 
his body into that blow. There 
difference between a jab and a k 
out blow. The full force of Joe’ 
pounds went with that fist. 

“You know, in our attempt to win 
the fellows to Christ,” continued Jack, 
‘T have an idea it’s the follow-through 
that really pays off, Sam. Mostly we 
seem to figure witnessing for Christ is 
just telling somebody what Christ 
means to us. But that’s just the ini 
contact. We need. to follow throug 

“What do you mean "el 

“Oh, taking a personal tina 
fellow, going places witf*™m 
ing for him, and keeping up the dis: 
cussion of the claims of Christ. I have 
an idea that’s what pays off.” 

“O.K., but how do you go about this 
follow-through business?” 

“Well, remember about Gus, that 








guy I knew at Middletown before I 
transferred?” 

“Um-hmm, the quiet fellow with no 
big splash.” 

“That’s right. Well, Gus and I got 
to talking about the foreign students. 
Our IVCF group had a banquet in 
their honor about every six months; 
but that’s as far as it went. So we 
began to really pray about it—every 
day. 

“One day we noticed three interna- 
tional students in a class we had to- 
gether, and we decided to see what we 
could do. You know, I thought it'd 
be hard; but it was a snap. All we did 
was show them a little genuine friend- 
liness, and they responded like ducks 
to water.” 


“It says somewhere in Proverbs 
that ‘he who hath friends must show 
himself friendly,’ doesn’t it?” 


“Sure it does. We walked home from 
school with them a couple of times. It 
was interesting to hear all about their 
countries and customs! And it wasn’t 
long before they introduced us to sev- 
eral other international students. 


“Then we planned a Saturday trip 
because some had mentioned wanting 
to visit snow-capped Mt. Randolph, 
which could be seen from the campus. 


“Transportation was a problem. Af- 
ter praying about it, we called the 
pastor of our church who gave us 
names of some young men in the 
church who could drive us up. Other 
kids in the IVCF helped out. We had 
a great time and got to talking about 
Christ. The international students vol- 
unteered to cook the food, foreign- 
style, and was it ever good! 


“While there, good old Gus found 
out that one of the fellows, Jang, 
needed some help on his political 
science thesis. It wasn’t that he didn’t 
have the vocabulary; in fact, he used 
more different words than we — but 
sometimes he didn’t express quite the 
meaning he wanted. So Gus went to 
his room a couple of afternoons a 
week and worked over the thesis with 
i him. During the course of their con- 
, versation, Gus presented Jang with the 
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claims of Christ. 

“He also mentioned Jang’s name in 
daily prayer meeting, and soon other 
Fellowship kids met Jang and some 
got a chance to tcil him what Christ 
meant to them. 

“Then, one afternoon Gus strolled 
into my room with the good news: 
Jang had really trusted Christ that 
afternoon! What a thrill! The follow- 
through had paid off. That’s what | 
mean.” 

“That’s great to hear, Jack. We'll 
have to get into action on this campus, 
I guess. 

“And that’s not all, Sam. Gus 
helped Jang start studying the Bible 
right away. And he kept on seeing 
him often for fellowship. Now Jang 
plans to get a little more Bible train- 
ing and then go back to his people 
with the gospel. You see, the Chinese 
government sent him to take graduate 
work in political science, so he'll go 
back to an influential governmental 
position in China.” 

“Jack, I feel stupid. Here I am 
planning to be a foreign missionary, 
but I’ve missed the terrific missionary 
opportunities right here under my big 


red nose. Why, think how much more 
effective Jang will be than I. He won't 
have any race difficulties. He under- 


stands all the customs and culture. 
And he knows the language backward 
and forward; that alone would take 
me at least seven years. And he can 
exalt Christ before high government 
officials too. I’m going to win an in- 
ternational student and begin foreign 
missionary work now!” 

“That’s the spirit, Sam. In going to 
a foreign country you will have to 
learn their language in order to talk 
to them. Here these students have 
learned our language in order to talk 
to us. What opportunity! God have 
mercy on us if we pass up such an 
open door for Christ.” 


“Well, pal, I'd better be hitting the 
sack so I can start to work on this 
tomorrow, and I think I have it now-— 
it’s the follow-through that counts!” 

END 
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SIN AND THE CHRISTIAN 

(Continued from page 12) 
‘groan, being burthened’: to his dying 
hour he resumed at times that piteous 
moan, ‘O wretched man that | am! 
who shall deliver me?’” 

6. Finally, allow the hope of full 
redemption—even from the presence 
of sin—at the coming of the Lord, or 
at death, to inspire you to persist in 
the warfare against it. The watch 
against sin is not forever; it is only 
for the brief span of your life. For 
all the people of God it is assuredly 
to be succeeded by that inexpressibly 
blissful state of glory, when face to 
face with Christ our Lord and Re- 
deemer, we shall without one whit of 

(Continued on page 32, column 1) 
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BY BERNARD RAMM 


Scholarship 
or Piety? 


Is it true that scholarship and piety do not go together? 


That they are mutually exclusive? Mr. Ramm 


a. SMITH was on fire for the gospel 
till he went to the university; after a 
few years of real education, he got 
over his Christian ideas and became 
an outstanding authority in the field 
of physics. 

Sam Bradley — that hard-working, 
pious, in-the-lower-tenth member of 
the class of 40 who didn’t dare go to 
college—has a big church in the city 
now and lots of people weep at the 
altar every Sunday night. 

And just what does that prove? 
That scholarship and piety don’t go 
together—that brains and knowledge 
and piety and soul-winning can’t in- 
habit the same personality? 

That seems to be the generally ac- 
cepted view. 

But why look only at Bill and Sam? 
How about finding out about the men 
of great learning who have been men 
of great piety and usefulness for God 
at the same time—e.g., Origen, Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Me- 
lanchthon, Wesley, and a great host 
of German (e.g., Hengstenberg and 
Tholuck), English (e.g., Moule, Al- 
ford, Ramsay, and Wordsworth), and 
American (e.g., Edwards, Hodge, Rob- 


forcefully explains his answer to this problem. 


ertson, Hovey, Green, Wilson) evan- 
gelical scholars? 

Apparently because most people 
have come to depend so strongly on 
learning — and because of the Bill 
Smiths and Sam Bradleys — many 
evangelicals have decided that one is 
either scholarly or pious — not both. 
This is a serious and woeful mistake. 
WHAT IS SCHOLARSHIP? 

Scholarship simply means three 
things—that certain skills are devel- 
oped to tackle specific problems, that 
a certain attitude governs the use of 
those skills, and that answers to prob- 
lems must be of a certain type. The 
skills are determined by the field of 
study, for example, languages for the 
philologist, methods of statistical re- 
search for the social scientist, and 
methods of experimentation for the 
chemist. The attitude is that all work 
must be done fairly, honorably, ob- 
jectivély, systematically, coherently, 
and neatly. The answers are of such 
type as to explain what we now know 
and be of use for further investigation. 
Let us be specific. 

“Are Swedes dumber than most 
peoples of Europe?” is a question that 
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is suggested by the phrase “dumb 
Swede.” The amateur answers the 
question by saying, “I knew a Swede 
once, and was he dumb!” The scholar 
does it by a carefully conducted 1.Q. 
survey in full light of all that we know 
of psychology, sociology, and testing. 
The scholar finds, of course, that no 
nation is brighter than any other. 

“Where is the equator?” is an- 
swered scholarly by a careful geodetic 
investigation, not by a general reck- 
oning of unaided common sense. 

“When did Abraham live?” The 
scholarly answer will result from in- 
vestigations in archeology, chronol- 
ogy, and history. It will be opposed 
to any half-hearted attempt to get at 
the facts. 

If you reject the scholarly method 
of finding facts, what method would 
you suggest? Would you appeal to 
tradition? to sentiment? to feelings? 
to intuitions? How, then, would you 
resolve a debate when tradition fights 
tradition? sentiment fights sentiment? 
feelings conflict with feelings? The 
genius of the scholarly approach is 
that, although it is not the infallible 
means of settling such differences— 
only God has that—it is the best means 
available. True scholars endeavor to 
be impartial and objective, that is, 
they are interested in facts and de- 
velop special methods to get at facts. 

But no scholar is a purely mechan- 
ical calculating machine. Underneath 
the method is a collection of biases, 
prejudices, hatreds, loves, and likes. 
SIN AND THE CHRISTIAN 


5 (Continued from page 30) 
hindrance within or without worship 


and serve Him forever. Then God’s 
purpose of redeeming His elect from 
the guilt, dominion, and indwelling of 
sin, and conforming them to the image 
of His Son will be accomplished. Only 
then will they be satisfied. END 
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In reference to the sciences this col- 
lection can be kept at a minimum, but 
is not always. It necessarily becomes 
more pronounced in philosophy, and 
it becomes most pronounced in re- 
ligion because it discusses the vital 
and delicate matters which touch a 
man to the quick. Hence the man pre- 
judiced against the Christian faith and 
the Bible may give them rough treat- 
ment. The pious Christian, on the 
other hand, may be tempted to jump 
to conclusions which he hopes—and 
believes —to be true without doing 
careful scholarly work—or he may 
wish he could draw from the facts 
conclusions which can be drawn only 
on faith. But if either the anti-Chris- 
tian or the Christian does these things 
he is not being scholarly. Scholarship 
demands objective dealing with facts. 
WHAT IS PIETY? 

Piety is a man’s dutifulness in his 
religion. In a Christian it is his de- 
votion to Christ and yieldedness to 
the Holy Spirit and obedience to 
Scripture. The rules of piety are not 
the rules of scholarship. A good 
scholar follows chaste, objective, and 
scientific methods. A pious man is a 
man of holiness, godliness, prayer, 
and love to God and man. Thus the 
pious man is the blessed man whereas 
the scholar is the learned man. The 
pious man has the joy of the Lord as 
his strength and the respect of men is 
his testimony. He exemplifies the vir- 
tues of our Lord. 


A truly Christian scholar will be a 
more conscientious one because he will 
try his best to do honest work and 
give honest results; even the most un- 
scholarly of Christians will have the 
scholar’s approach because it is the 
honest approach. 


When faced with intellectual and 
technical problems, the Christian 
scholar uses the methods of scholar- 
ship. When the Christian scholar wor- 
ships, he does not drag in his scholar- 
ship, but he follows the rules of piety. 
Even so, when the pious man does re- 
search, he follows the rules of re- 
search, the basic one of which—hon- 





esty—is strictly Christian. Christian 
scholars have been, and now are, pi- 
ous, devout men. Devout men who 
contain in their minds vast erudition 
have existed and do now exist. Far 
be it from us to say, “Let us be not 
scholarly that we may be more spir- 
itual.” If scholarship and piety can- 
not exist in equal and full force in a 
Christian, that Christian has not 
thought his way to a really true phil- 
osophy of the Christian faith. 

WHAT ABOUT USEFULNESS? 

In a spiritual task spiritual qualifi- 
cations come first. A holy God uses 
clean vessels. But there is more to it 
than that. Absolute purity is the rule 
of the operating room, but purity with- 
out skill is as deadly as skill without 
purity. Piety is the fundamental of 
Christian service, but scholarship, ed- 
ucation, and training are its overtones. 
The fact of usefulness is determined 
by piety; the measure of usefulness by 
the scholarship, education, and train- 
ing. 

Of one who has no singing voice, 
all the piety in the world does not 
make a singer. Yet it would be tragic 
to sing the songs of Zion with no pi- 
ety! Piety cannot make an ordinary 
missionary into a medical missionary, 
yet God doesn’t want skilled hands 
with an unregenerate heart. Many 
graduates of Christian institutions can 
sing, pray, and teach the Bible, but 
someone must do the typing, the trans- 
lating, the carpentery, the flying, the 
recording. Can one teach Greek or 
Hebrew armed only with piety? 

A poorly trained man can some- 
times do a great job by sweat and 
prayer and zeal. But often even the 
greatest efforts of an untrained man 
cannot overcome his limitations. A 
great choir needs a musician; a theo- 
logical seminary needs a scholar; @ 
big Sunday school needs an expert in 
Christian education; a mission post 
needs a doctor or a carpenter or @ 
mechanic or a school teacher or 4 
Bible translator! 

God give us piety and scholarship 
and training so that He can best use 
us in His work. END 
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WORLDLINGS 


versus Christian Weaklings 


BY DOROTHY C. HASKIN 


ia THE greatest stumbling-block 
to the unbeliever is the Christian. The 
unbeliever either says, “I’m as good as 
he is” or, “How can a Christian do 
that?” 

The average human being is more or 
less honest and kind, and some show 
exceptional moral righteousness; the 
proportion of people with a prison 
record is comparatively small. Our 
Lord pointed out that good deeds 
sometimes come from evil people: “Ye 
.. . being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children.” 

Living this life successfully is a 
tremendous job, but when that job is 
not done successfully, frustration and 
sorrow result. So it behooves Mr. 
Average Human Being to obey God’s 
moral laws, at least to some extent. 

But let us not confuse reformation, 
the process by which a man turns over 
a new leaf, with regeneration, the pro- 
cess by which God imparts to the re- 
pentent sinner spiritual life. No one 
will deny that some men reform. They 
cease from the more flagrant forms of 
vice and become finer individuals. But 
it takes Christ to regenerate a man so 
that he will cease from sin and live 
entirely for Christ. 

I know two men who gave up drink- 
ing. One became a Christian and lives 
a clean, honest life wholly centered in 
the Lord; the other still prefers the 
lie to the truth and is always in debt. 
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When considering the new Christian, 
one must realize that he is spiritually 
only just born. Think how weak and 
helpless a tiny baby is. It takes years 
for him to grow up. A new Christian 
is weak. Each morning he determines 
that this day shall be lived perfectly 
before the Lord. But each night he 
looks back upon a day which was not 
in every respect perfect in God’s sight. 
He has to grow before he learns to 
take each emotion, each desire, each 
mental conception, and check it with 
the Word of God. The proof of a 
Christian is growth in holiness. 

Human beings aren’t born with the 
same environment and heredity. What 
is considered an indication of marve- 
lous spritual growth in an African 
chieftain — the putting away of his 
plural wives—would mean nothing to 
one accepting the Lord in the United 
States. The government has already 
required that he have but one wife. 

In comparing the believer with the 
unbeliever, we should compare like 
objects. When scientists decide to 
study something they take a cross sec- 
tion, knowing there is an average. So 
in order to know and estimate truth, 
it is necessary to know a cross section 
of Christians and unbelievers, not an 
isolated case of either full or dwarfed 
development. For instance, compare 
the worst Christian—some little self- 
fish, narrow-viewed girl — with the 


worst worldling — a murderer. Or 
compare two doctors, one in comfort 
in the United States and the other serv- 
ing in the steaming jungles. As Cro- 
well, the Quaker Oats man said, “Man 
for man, a Christian will always go 
further.” 

For another instance, recently I had 
letters from two women in their thir- 
ties. The first letter, from a Christian, 
was a bitter wail toward God because 
she had never married and was lonely. 
The unbeliever would slur, “I thought 
these Christians were supposed to trust 
God for what happened to them.” The 
second letter was from a non-Christian. 
For some years, she had been seeing a 
married man regularly and now she 
was pregnant. Which was better off? 
The Christian, of course. 

Yes, there is a difference between the 
average believer—even the weak one— 
and the non-believer. Put in the same 
situation, they normally react differ- 
ently. The non-believer seeks a way to 
have his own will. The believer may 
sigh—but he seeks the Lord’s will. 

The next time the actions of a Chris- 
tian become a stumbling-block to you, 
remember, Christianity is individual. 
When Peter asked about John, the 
Lord replied, almost curtly, “What is 
that to thee? Follow thou me” (John 
21:22). God has a different pattern 
for each person’s life. Just be sure 
you fulfill God’s highest. END 
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W. ARE LIVING in a day of glorifica- a knowledge of the truth”? The Apos- 

tion of the processes of education. tle Paul, in his divinely inspired writ- ss 

Many hold that our serious problems ings, uses these words (II Timothy d 

of interpersonal relationships— both 3:7) to describe certain people in the A 

in small groups and on an interna- last days, days in which it is predicted . 

tional scale — will be solved if only that “a form of godliness” will exist f 
education can reach down to the _ but with a denial of the power thereof 
masses. (v. 5). The description given in this 
But first just what do we mean by chapter of Second Timothy seems to 


knowledge? Is the knowledge ob- 
tained in our educational programs 
that which can provide the “educated 
individual” with inner satisfaction as 
to his place in the eternal scheme and 
produce in him a determination to do 
his part in lessening the world’s ills? 

It would be well for every student 
to ask himself this very important 
question: Is it possible that I am, in 
the course of my education, “ever 
learning and yet never able to come to 


be an extremely accurate one of our 
present day and the reference to this 
phenomenon of continuous learning 
without ever coming to a knowledge 
of the truth would seem to have a very 
wide application in our present 
schools and colleges. 

The crux of the problem becomes 
apparent when we examine the Scrip- 
tures in an honest desire to find out 
what God has to say about knowledge 
and wisdom. It becomes quickly evi- 
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dent that there is a definite distinction 
between two types of knowledge, one 
of which is blessed with divine ap- 
proval, the other a knowledge which 
is abhorrent to God. 


Let us look at I Corinthians 1:19- 
0: “For it is written, I will destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, and will bring 
to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent. Where is the wise? Where 
is the scribe? Where is the disputer 
of this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world?” 
And. again, in I Corinthians 3:19 we 
read, “For the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God. For it is 
written, He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness.” This is what God 
thinks of the wisdom of the world. 
Now let us turn back to Ecclesiastes 
for the opinion of the wisest and rich- 
est man of the day, as he looks back 
on a life lived to gratify all selfish 
desires. He tells us (chapter 1:18) 
that “in much wisdom is much grief: 
and he that increaseth knowledge in 
creaseth sorrow.” 


The wisdom and knowledge that is 
of God is in striking contrast to this 
description of worldly wisdom. It has 
a solid foundation, whereas worldly 
wisdom does not. We learn that “the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge” (Proverbs 1:7), and, 
since this is the beginning, it is the 
foundation upon which all other 
knowledge is to be added and with 
which all other knowledge is to be 
integrated. And, furthermore, 
such a foundation is given by the Cre- 
ator of all things and the Fountain- 
head of all knowledge, it cannot be 
anything but the correct and _ perfect 
cornerstone and foundation. This is 
the One of whom it is said in Daniel 
2:21, “And he changeth the times and 
the seasons: he removeth kings, and 


since 


setteth up kings: he giveth wisdom 
unto the wise, and knowledge to them 


One of nis’ contributing editors is Dr. 
Thomas M. Durant. Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at Temple University School of 
Medicine and a specialist in internal medi- 
cine and cardio-vascular diseases. His con- 
Mettons on the only knowledge worth having 
are presented forcefully in this article. 


that know understanding: he revealeth 
the deep and secret things: he know- 
eth what is in the darkness, and the 
light dwelleth with him.” This is the 
One who has revealed Himself to man, 
not only in the glories of His crea- 
tion (“the heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament showeth 
his handywork”), so that man is ut- 
terly without excuse before God (Ro- 
mans 1:20), but, happily, He has also 
chosen to reveal Himself unto us in 
the form of man in order that “through 
death he might destroy him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil” 
(Hebrews 2:14). It is this blessed 


redeemer “who of God is made unto 


us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.” 


The one who chooses to build his 
education upon any other foundation 
chooses sand rather than rock for the 
support of his edifice. It is like a per- 
son who attempts to obtain a knowl- 
edge of medicine without first obtain- 
ing—as an all-essential foundation— 
a good working knowledge of chem- 
istry, physiological chemistry, physi- 
ology, bacteriology, psychology, ete. 
Such a person might be able to meim- 
orize many isolated facts in clinical 
medicine, but these would be of little 
value to him without an understanding 
of the basic principles which would 
correlate the facts for him and allow 
him to interpret properly the count- 
less situations in medicine which do 
not exactly fit the textbook rules. The 
law, of course, recognizes that this is 
true, and does not permit a person so 
trained to practice medicine, but we 
are all aware of the disasters that be- 
fall persons who try to treat them- 
selves by means of medical almanacs 
or those who turn to quackery for 
treatment. Similarly, the one who at- 
tempts to build a system of knowledge 
of man and the universe without using 
as his foundation and guide book the 
Word of God will soon find himself 
adrift on the seas of uncertainty, con- 
fusion, and error. 


Let us see what a difference the two 
kinds of knowledge make in the atti- 
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tudes of two students of medicine: one 
whose understanding is based entirely 
upon worldly wisdom, and one for 
whom Jesus Christ has been made 
“wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption.” 

The first student studies the mar- 
vels of the human body, says within 
himself, “How marvelous it is that 
man has been able to learn these things 
concerning his body and to put the 
facts to use in the prevention and 
treatment of disease.” In this view- 
point pride is ‘he dominant attitude. 
And pride is a great deceiver (Jere- 
miah 49:16). It prevents a man from 
coming to God, and God has inveighed 
against this symptom of the sinful soul 
by saying, “Pride and arrogancy, and 
the evil way, and the froward mouth, 
do | hate” (Proverbs 8:13) 


The second student’s attitude is one 
of humility and wonder as he studies 
complex enzyme systems and the amaz- 
ing electro-physical phenomena which 
govern the contraction of the heart 
muscle and the innumerable other mir- 
acles of our bodily economy. He will 
be thankful to God for having re- 
vealed these examples of the divine 
omnipotence to man, and will recog- 
nize his own insignificance — apart 
from the love and grace of God—in 
the eternal scheme. And he will rec- 
ognize the meaning and truth of our 
Lord’s saying in Matthew 11:25, “At 
that time Jesus answered and said, | 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes.” Fol- 
lowing his graduation from medical 
school, he will be prepared to provide 
his patients with help, not only for 
their physical and emotional ills, but 
also for the spiritual matters which 
are so often at the root of illness. 


Is your knewledge based upon the 
foundation of God which “standeth 
sure” or upon the pride and arrogance 
of man’s imaginations? “So teach us 
to number our days, that we may ap- 


ply our hearts unto wisdom” (Psalm 
90:12). END 
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Wise LAST promise of the Lord Jesus 
was, “Ye shall receive power, after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you” 
(Acts 1:8). Obviously our Lord here 
refers to the Holy Spirit not as a sepa- 
rate entity but as One whose life and 
power are to mingle with ours so that 
we may partake of the divine nature 
and display it. In this wonderful 


stood. Often history is interpreted in 
terms of great individuals—Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Alex- 
ander the Great. Julius Caesar, Attila, 
Genghis Khan, Napoleon, and others. 
But here a handful of obscurities 
turned the world upside-down and 
gave a new direction to history and a 
new meaning and hope to human life 
—after a Pentecostal day. And that 


“THE PROMISE 
iS unto vou 


BY W. R. NEWTON 


promise our faith is shown unmistak- 
ably to be an experience and a reality 
—not a theory or an idea; a life, not 
a creed. The ideas, theories, and 
creeds came after Pentecost, and they 
have not always been helpful. Too 
often we seek to understand the pro- 
cess—the why, how, and wherefore- 
before we have had the experience. 
We work backwards. But never was 
the experience of another incoming of 
the Holy Spirit more necessary than it 
is today, both for the individual Chris- 
tian and for the church of God. The 
problems, responsibilities, dangers, 
and frustrations that face us, in both 
individual and corporate witness, can- 
not be endured or overcome without 
wisdom and power from above. 


The first fulfillment of the promise 
of Acts 1:8 was a turning-point in 
human history, apart from which even 
secular history canrot be fully under- 
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same Spirit of God that changed and 
vitalized that of men can 
change, revolutionize, and vitalize the 
Christian and the Church today, im- 
parting a holy urge to live and work 
for the Master that will qualify Chris- 
tians to meet the demands of the pres- 
ent critical time. 


group 


If our lives are not power-full it is 
because we have not fully received the 
Holy Spirit of power, for we are to 
receive power for witness and work, 
not as something detached from and 
handed over by the Spirit of God but 
as something resident in Him and resi- 
dent and operative in us because He 
is in us; we are to receive Him in all 
His power. 

The Holy Spirit is God-inbreathed. 
The word spirit in the Old Testament 


comes from the Hebrew ruach — 
breath; and in the New Testament 
from pneuma — breath, wind. How 









true therefore are the words: 


“Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Fill me with life anew, 
That | may love what Thou do 
love, 


And do what Thou wouldst do: 


Oh, that we in our day might knoy 
the experience of the inbreathing ¢ 
God’s life and power, even as Jesy 
“breathed on 
















them and saith unwf on 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost” | 
What new effectiveness would be ous 
in holy living and in soul-winning! . 
Power would be, can be, ours beyont Ou 
our present imagining, for the power c 
spoken of in Acts 1:8 is vital, pulsa- > — 
ing, productive. The power there used : 
is derived from the Greek dunamis, the 
root of our words, dynamo, dynamic, e 
dynamite. Therefore, into our live : 
may come creative, energetic, explo : 
sive power. But we must believe the ’ 


promise, seek and expect its fulfill: 
ment, and surrender to its realization, 
“The promise is unto you.” 





A new experience of the Spirits 
coming and power is both the need of 
the church of God today — and it, 
hope. The need will be met and the 
hope fulfilled as the people of God 
everywhere and individually seek it. 
even with “strong crying and tears’ 
(Luke 11:13). He will come as a life 
giving Power; He will 
transforming Energy to produce the 
“fruit of the Spirit”; He will come as 
Force to urge, 
enable. Remember, it was His coming 
that made the faith of the disciples 
talk—*they . . . began to speak ..- 
as the Spirit gave them utterance 
(Acts 2:4). It made their faith work 
—‘“they went forth, and preached 
every where” (Mark 16:20). 

The coming of the Holy Spirit in 
response to the prayer and heart de 
sire of the child of God is not a divine 
method of action but a divine Person 
in action. The Christian is not an is0- 








come as 4 







a moving inspire, 
















lated unit operating alone in his life 
and work; he is a redeemed and radi 
ant person co-operating with God, and 
His, is the Kingdom, the power, and 
the glory. END 
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ON GETTING UP 

I especially want to express my ap- 
preciation for your comments under 
“Since You Asked” | October His| on 
Quiet Time. These past months this 
has grown almost into an obsession for 
me, especially since a Christian  stu- 
dent from China challenged me on that 
score. At that time he was spending 
more than two hours a day in Bible 
study and prayer and he believed it 
was a sin for a Christian not to be 
able to give one hour daily. 

| began before exams last spring to 
sive from 5 to 7 each morning. and 
went to bed at 9. With slight devia- 
tions I've been able to keep this up, 
with no loss in grades, though I was 
willing to lose there, and it has helped 
my spiritual life immeasurably. 

My heart tends to be cold in the 
morning as well as my feet. and | 
usually have to apply myself to read- 
ing and thinking (making use of the 
means of grace. to quote Finney) be- 
fore emotions will warm up. 

|My roommate| and | have made 
this our big aim this year. It’s amaz- 
ing the temptations of every sort which 
will... keep us up late at night, but 
we make it a matter of united prayer, 
and victory is coming. | don’t mean 
to say we have two hours each morn- 
ing. Since school started we’ve been 
getting about one and one-half, but we 
long for more time and are aiming at 
pushing that alarm all the way back 
to five each morning. 


5 ie y 
Pasadena, California JOW 


ON NOT GETTING UP 

In your October issue, I ran across 
a feature that had me doing some 
arithmetic. It was “How to Get Up on 
Sunday Morning” by Hazel Thomson 


and led me to believe that Miss Thom- 
son was writing more with her 
heart than with her head. 

For instance, in her first point, Miss 
Thomson speaks blithely of going to 
bed at a decent hour. Here’s where 
the arithmetic comes in. I, an average 
working student, carry four courses, 
which are all reading courses. This 
means many an hour spent digging 
through the books on afternoons. Be- 
sides this. | am a candidate for the 
college paper. This means going in to 
the news room at about seven at night 
and getting out somewhere between 
nine and eleven. 

When I get back, then, to my room. 
| can usually make it to bed around 
1:30 A.M. These figures are not ex- 
traordinary .. . my roommate, a bio- 
chem major, also gets to bed about 
this time. We get up at 8:30, which 
makes a round seven hours of sleep. 

Now if I went regularly to church 
and Sunday school (a point empha- 
sized by Miss Thomson). | would have 
to get up at 8:30 on Sunday. And 
there’s always a bushel of studying on 
this night too. So, multiplying seven 
hours sleep/night by nights 
gives us 49 hours of sleep per week 
as opposed to 56 hours (seven times 
eight). which is considered the mini- 
mum for health. So I have the choice 
of cutting classes on week days or 
sleeping on Sunday. Frankly, gentle- 
men, | prefer the latter. 

Hope to hear from you and readers 
on this point. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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JAMES SCOVEI 

Our reasons for getting up on Sun- 
day morning — or any morning — are 
summed up ina phrase from the above 
letter, “it has helped my spiritual life 
immeasurably.” Could there be a bet- 


ter reason?—ED. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 

Perhaps you would like to know 
how I use your magazine. | am a fac- 
ulty member at the Bible Institute of 
Los Angeles, teaching gospel broad- 
casting and conducting two half-hour 
I find His a wonder- 
ful source of material for ideas, short 


radio broadcasts. 


stories, and special features in script- 
writing. 
Los Angeles. California) NANCY WOOLNOUGH 


CAESAR AND GOD 
(Continued from outside cover) 

Caesar, the state or nation against the 
kingdom of God, is not new. Today 
in many countries a new and malig- 
nant form of dictatorial nationalism 
has abolished personal freedom and 
seeks to usurp the citadel of the in- 
dividual, the place of God in the heart 
and life. A dreadful philosophy which 
denies the rights of the individual and 
asserts the prerogative of the state is 
sweeping the world. The concept of 
the socialistic welfare state or the rise 
of a new statism are perhaps but symp- 
tomatic that history may again repeat 
itself. The nations of this world have 
rejected God and His Christ and a 

nationalism will either 
exterminate Christendom. 


new. pagan 
subdue or 

But Christ must reign until “all en- 
emies are put under his feet.” His 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. 
Soon Jehovah will say to His anointed 
Son: “Rule thou in the midst of 
thine enemies . . . strike through kings 
in the day of thy wrath.” When that 
day shall come none of us can say. 

The Bible teaches us that while we 
must submit ourselves to govern- 
mental authority because these powers 
are ordained by God, yet it qualifies 
or limits this loyalty, this submission, 
this obedience in the words of Christ, 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 

God alone knows what 1950 will 
bring. May it be granted to each of 
us that we may have such ecstatic joy 
in contemplating God’s anointed Son, 
our divine Saviour; such undying, un- 
deviating loyalty and patriotism for 
that eternal kingdom of which all 
Christians are members, that the futile 
earthly causes — lesser loyalties, hol- 
low triumphs of Caesar’s world—may 
be discharged while we give our hearts. 
our lives, ourselves to the cause and 


triumph of our eternal King. © —csw 





the editorial 


te 
a GERMANY last spring after the Sun: 
day morning worship, an aging | 
ister of the gospel took me home} fpr | 
dinner. On the walls of the living | 
room were photographs of four rere 
men in uniform. Two of them here | 
present at the midday meal. The THT 


two had fallen in battle. 


; 


these four, all Christians. They | 
had a normal love of God and country. 
From childhood they had been brought 
up in the things of God and had early 
responded to Christ’s call. 


} 

i] 

After dinner the father told me M4 
' 

i 


The restoration of Germany after 
World War I and the rise of Hitler 
coincided with an upsurge of patriot- 
“All of us were 
proud of reborn Germany,” he told 
me. “My boys were eager to work for 
the fatherland. None of us saw any 
conflict between this love of country 
and our love for God. But then my 
sons became engrossed in their patriot- 
ism. They were captivated by Hitler. 
The demands of the state and its dom- 
ination increased. My heart became 
filled with misgivings. I tried to warn 
my sons that God was no longer on 
the throne of their hearts ruling their 
lives, and that another person and his 
earthly cause possessed them. But it 
was already too late. They could no 
longer understand and would not lis- 


ism — nationalism. 
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it n} All I could do was watch and 
wait and pray. Thank God, early in 
lif they had put their trust in Christ.” 
| | in the white-hot crucible of the war 
\years many Christians in all the coun- 
ithigs involved were swept from their 
\spititual moorings into the maelstrom 
a4 blind, unchristian patriotism and 
et . They were in agony through fear 
lof family separation, suffering, and 
jdeath. The strident voice of propa- 
ganda screamed its imprecations of 
hate and condemnation upon the en- 
emy for their brutality and inhuman 
atrocity, while glorifying similar deeds 
done by its own soldiers as exploits of 
arms and examples of Christian cour- 
age. And so in heart and mind, if not 
in word and deed, many Christians 
acted as if their lives and their heri- 
tage were in the kingdoms of this 
world rather than in the kingdom of 
God. 

As Christians, we are a new race of 
beings. Through the new birth we are 
the children of God, who has become 
our Father, and so we have a new 
family relationship which supersedes, 
although it does not negate, our earth- 
ly family ties. We have a new citizen- 
ship which’ transcends the claims of 
any earthly citizenship. We have a 
new nationality; as Christians we are 
a “holy nation” and we have been 
“translated from the power of dark- 


ness” which includes all earthly 
kingdoms—“‘into the kingdom of his 
dear Son.” 

The kingdom of God, of which all 
true Christians are members, with its 
new nationality, demands a new loy- 
alty, a new patriotism, a new national: 
ism. This new national relationship,) 
which supersedes all earthly nation 
ality, unites Christians of every race) 
and every color, for all are brothers 
and sisters in Christ. 

The electrifying, transforming real-¥ 
ity that the old things of earth had® 
passed away and that all things had? 
become new in Christ made Peter and] 
John and the other apostles reject the 
demands of their own nation, so that) 
they were bold to defy the fury of 
their national leaders and willing to 
lay down their lives for the sake of? 
that eternal kingdom of Jesus Christ} 
their Saviour. The story of the early” 
Christians who were tortured, burned 
at the stake, and devoured by wild™ 
beasts in the arena is but the story of 
men who rejected the demands of @ 7 
Christ-rejecting empire and nation” 
and who obeyed God rather than men.) 
The early Christians had an overmas 
tering loyalty and devotion to Christ 7 
and His kingdom, compared to which 
all lesser loyalties were as nothing. 
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